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FOREWORD 


The Vedic Research and Cultural Foundation has been 
established with the objective of promoting research in our 
scriptures and for propagating Indian Culture. Among its various 
activities is a publication programme, and this is the second book 
in our planned series on various aspects of Vedic philosophy. 

In recent times science and technology have made tremendous 
progress, and have given us fantastic benefits which are 
unparalleled in human history. And yet that very science and 
technology have given us the means of destruction, not only of 
the human race but perhaps of all life on this planet. There is thus 
a deep crisis in the divergence between knowledge and wisdom, 
between ''RIT* and If we are to survive as a race, we must 

bridge the gap between science and philosophy, and with the 
post’Einstenian Sciences, with the development of sub*nuclear 
physics, quantum mechanics and extra*galactic cosmology, the 
old rigidities of science have collapsed. Various new concepts in 
physics, mathematics and astronomy have brought about a 
situation where many of the approaches inherent in the mystical 
tradition are again becoming relevant. 

In my view, India is the only country which can bring about this 
convergence between science and philosophy, because we 
alone of all the nations of the world have the philosophical 
background and also the scientific temper. The time has come 
when the wisdom contained in the Vedas, the Vpanishads and 
the Epics should be widely disseminated throughout the world. It 
is with this end in view that the Vedic Research and Cultural 
Foundation has decided to bring out selected studies in this field. 

The present study of the Ramayana Polity by the late Miss P.C. 
Dharma brings outthe system of administration prevalent during 
the Ramayan period. It will be observed from the survey how 
advanced and elaborate the whole system of administration was 
in ancient India. The Hindu political Institutions were based on 
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very sound principles which adapted themselves to changing 
circumstances from time to time while retaining their basic 
tenets. For example, while the ancient Hindus have tried various 
political experiments from time to time, including absolute 
monarchy, constitutional monarchy, republican forms of 
government and democracy, the basic objective has always 
been the greatest good of the people and efficiency in 
administration. The system of administration during the 
Ramayan period, as analysed in this book, will surprisingly be 
found to compare favourably even with the most modern 
coiKepts of administration. 

This study of the RSmayana Polity wiU prove that our ancient 
Epics are still relevant as guides to our present-day problems. I 
am sure this book will be of interest to students and scholars of 
political and social sciences,as wellas the general readers who 
would like to have a new interpretation of our ancient 
literature. It is an auspicious coincidence that Ramayana Polity is 
being brought out on the occasion of the 126th Birth 
Anniversary of Mahaman Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
which falls on 31st December 1989, to whom the original thesis 
was dedicated by the late author. 


31st July 1989 


DR. KARAN SINGH 



PRffACE 


It ts with much pleasure that I commend this thesis. It shows 
great industry in gathering material and sound judgment in 
interpreting the material. Though it is all taken out of one book, 
a good deal of general knowledge has been brought to bear on 
the study. The ordinary reader of the RamSyana feels edified by 
the subject and is carried away by the entrancing story. He does 
not pause to note the numerous references scattered on every 
page to the social and political conditions of the time. These 
references are mostly hints which require patient co-ordination 
and reflection for a full understanding. When a conscientious 
and discriminating researcher puts these hints together and 
gives a more or less coherent picture of our ancient civilisation, 
the result is a rich measure of the joy of discovery. Miss Dharnta 
claims that the polity disclosed by ValmTki and the material 
organisation of his day mark an advanced stage of development, 
not much inferior to, though widely different from, the 
institutions of our own epoch. The facts that she has assembled 
in this essay justify her daim abundantly. Her simple and 
straightforward style gives the treatment an air of detachment 
and adds to its persuasiveness. 

In presenting her arguments arKl conclusions to the present- 
day scholar, Miss Dharma has necessarily to use the terminology 
familiar to him. This has a precision and definiteness denied to 
that of the old time. Danger lurks in all analogy. We may not 
affix the exact significance of words like ambassador, minister, 
eleaioni municipality to the Sanskrit names of which they are 
seeming equivalents. To t^ke an example both easy and 
interesting. The name king-maker is parallel to the t^jakartf of 
Valmiki. The Sanskrit of formation is striking and may tempt us 
to far-reaching comparisons. Yet no two conceptions can be 
wider apart. The king-maker in English history is not known to 
the law or the constitution. He is a man of uncommon ability 
who has raised himself by all sorts of means to a position of 
unquestioned command and is able to make and unmake kings. 
Our rajakartr is a Brahmara'or hoble-man of recognized status, 
belonging to a group calM into consultation when the place of 
Raja is vacant.. Could this group choose and determine the 
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successor? Had it any sanction for enforcing its decision? 
Though the answer cannot be certain, it is probably negative, 
the members of this dignified body came together when 
Dasaratha’s death was announced and again when Bharata had 
concluded his obsequies. Both times the venerable Vasi^tha 
took the lead and decided the issue for them. On the first 
occasion he sent for Bharata, on the second he implored 
Bharata to take the Crown. The young prince, who had'a mind 
of his own, had made his plans already and without hesitation 
brushed aside the preceptor's counsel, though he knew it had 
the support of the rajakartr group. In circumstances not wholly 
dissimilar. Sugriva, professing reluctance all the while, allowed 
himself to be placed on the throne of Kishkindha. The poet, 
however, uses the word mantrin in this context, not rafakartr. 
Nor does he use it on that grand occasion when Dabratha, 
having forme*d the project in his mind of making Rama the 
Yuvaraja, summons an imposing assembly, including the princes 
in the neighbourhood, in-order to obtain their consent. Had the 
expression rajakartr acquired a definite connotation and 
denotation in the political parlance of the day? The 
commentators, though not constrained.by the text, narrow its 
meaning and apply it only to those who performed certain 
duties at the coronation. 

The caution then has much cogency here as in other 
inquiries of the kind that identity of names does not imply more 
than a general correspondence of the conceptions, certainly 
not a close parity in details or essentials. I am sure I shall have 
Miss Dharma’s assent to this observation. So warned, let the 
reader place himself with confidence under her guidance. I 
promise him a golden harvest of wonderment and knowledge. 


V.S. SRINIVASA SASTRI 



INTRODUCTION 


What historians term the Epic age or Epic period of Indian 
History really consists of two separate periods — the Ranriayana 
period and the MahSbharata period. Hindu tradition ascribes 
the two great epics to two different periods, the Treta Yuga and 
the Dvapara Yuga. The term ^^Epic period" is the name usually 
given to that period in Indian History, which followed the Vedic 
age and lasted right up to the Buddihist period. But, the whole 
of this long period extending over many centuries was not 
characterised by the same conditions in life throughout. The 
conditions described in the Ramayana .are different from those 
of a later date. At different periods of the so-called Epic age 
different kinds of institutions existed. For example. Republics 
were under trial during the Bharata epoch, and the Buddhist 
period, but they are not referred to in the Ramayana. 

Many scholars have written on Ancient Hindu Polity and 
Sociology. But their attention has been riveted on a study 
mainly of the Vedas, the Mahabharata, the Artha^astra of 
Kautilya and other later works on Indian Polity. They have not 
fully utilised the information available in the Ramayaga. The 
Ramayana has not been given its due importance. During the 
preparation of an Index to the Ramayapa (which is yet 
unpublished), I came across a number of reference dealing 
with the political and social conditions of the people. These 
interesting details have been collected and worked up into a 
description of the polity that existed during the period 
subsequent to the Vedic and preceding the Bharata period. 

My object in writing this thesis is to depict the political 
institutions as described by VSImIki in the RSmayapa. Nothing 
has been stated herein which is not supported by passages in 
the Ramayana. Various books on the subject have been 
consulted, and a bibliography is appended. 
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The significance of the story of the RamSyana has been 
variously interpreted by scholars. Lassen and following him, 
Weber considered the Ramlyana as an allegorical repr^enta- 
tion of the first attempt of the Aryans to conquer South India. 
But Rama is nowhere described as founding an Aryan realm in 
the Dekkan. As pointed out by Macdonell, Rama's expedition is 
nowhere represented as producing any change in the 
civilization of the south. Jacobi opined that the epic was; based 
on mythology. None of these views seems to be acceptable. 

The Fpic is a biographical sketch of the life and career of 
Rama (his youth, his exile, and his fight with Ravaiia), composed 
in the form oif a musical composition — the Gita. The main 
poem consists of Books I to VI though it is II to VI according to 
some scholars. The poem starts from Book 1-5-1. Evidently the 
date of composition of this part must have been earlier than that 
of Book VII which is considered to be spurious by many. It is 
quite possible that Book VII or a large portion of it might have 
been later additions. But Hindu tradition has all along accepted 
this Seventh Book as a part of VSlm^ki's work. 


In the preparation of this thesis I have to acknowledge 
gratefully the valuable help and suggestions received from 
Mr. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar of the Madras University, and 
my father Dr. P.S. Chandra Sekhar. 


The references given in the body of the thesis are to the pages 
of Srimad VSImTki RSmSyaoa edited by T. R. Krishnacharya of 
Kumbakonam, and published by the Hindi Prachar Press, 
Madras (1929). 


The Kandas are referred to in 

Roman figures:— 

Bala Kanda as 

1 

Ayodhyil Kapda as 

II 

Aranya Kanda as 

III 

Kiskindha Kanda as 

IV 

Sundara Ka^da as 

V 

Yuddha Kanda as 

VI 

Uttara Kanda as 

VII 
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The so-called Praksipta Saigas (Cantos) are referred to as 
follows: 


Ayodhya Kanda Praksipta after the 95th Canto as VII 95M 


Aranya Kanda 
Yuddha Kanda 

Uttara Kanda 


99 


99 

99 
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99 

99 
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111 56 A 
VI 56 A 

VI 58 B 

VII 23 B 
VII 23 C 
VII 23 D 
VII 23 E 
VII 37 F 
VII 37 C 
VII 37 I 
VII 37 J 
VII 59 K 
VII 59 L 
VII 59M 
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CHAPTER I 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

Sources: Our knowledge of ancient India rests mainly on 
literary works. As there is a lack of inscriptional and 
archaeological evidence, the history‘Of pre-historic India has 
to be constructed largefy from the literature of the period. 
The literature, of each age indeed reflects the social , and 
polftical life of the people. 

As the present thesis deals with the pblitical institutions of 
the RS^mayaha epoch, the source relied upon is the R3mayaha 
of Valmiki.* There is no other literary work describing the 
political conditions of this age. The political history of the 
period has been constructed from various passages found 
scattered in the poem. As Vglmlki was a contemporary of 
RSma, the polity described may be considered to be 
reflective of the age in which Rama lived.^ It may be asserted 
that the administrative system described by VSImTki was 
more ideal than real, and not a true picture of his age. Even 
granting that the description of government was idealistic, we 
cannot ignore the fact that the general principles of admini¬ 
stration as* outlined should have been based largely on the 
then current traditions. Therefore the RSmayapa Polity could 
fiot have been totally new and novel. Allowing a broad 
margin for poetic imagination, the Ramayapa of VSImiki 
may be said to embody to a large extent aspects of ancient 
Indian polity in the early epic age. 

Further, an investiation of the Vedic polity reveals to us 
parallels between the Vedic and the RamSyaoa notions of 
government. We find, for example, references to elective 
kingship, assemblies like the SabhS and Samiti, the impor¬ 
tance of the Purohita, the coronation ceremonies, etc., even 
in the Vedic age. .These general Ideas of administration are 
later on met with In the Kau^ilyan polity. The Arthaiastra of 
Kautilya is simply an elaboration of the main features of the 


I The Kumbakonam edition printed by the Hindi l^har Press, Madras, (1929. 
X Rlma visited Vlinflki when he went to the forest (II—S6—16). \Altrilki 
provided an asylum for Sita when she was diKarded by RSma (VII—49—10 ff.). 
^mlki attend^ RIma's Alvamedha sacrifice (VII—93—1). 
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government in vogue In the Mauryan and pre-Mi^uryan 
periods. There was thus a gradual advancement in political 
ideas, a discussion of which will be taken up in the 
conclusion. 

RamSyaoa — An Itihasa: Tradition has accorded to the 
RamSyai:^a the position of a history or Jtihasa. ValmTki called 
his poem a Kavya (1-4-7, VI1-93-5), a Crta or Song (1-4-21); an 
Itihasa or history (Vl-131-113);and an Akhyana or legend(ary 
story (1-4-26). 

The Conception of History: The RamSyaija cannot be 

treated as history in the modern sense of the term. It is not a 
history of events confined within the rigid limits of 
chronology, but contains many interesting details concerning 
society and administration in the early epic age. History is 
not mere chronology. According to j. R. Greene, historical 
studies should aim at a knowledge of the social and political 
institutions and their evolution, rather than at a mere 
account of datable facts. Dr. Arnold has stated that "History 
is the biography of a political Society or Commonwealth." 

Ramayaoa, a History: In the light of these remarks, the 
Ramayana may be considered as a history of society in the 
Ramayana epoch.* 

In this poem Valmiki has given a good description of the 
way in which the ancient Hindus lived during the early epic 
period; their habits, ettstoms,dress,ceremonies, beliefs,castes, 
tribes, forms of government, the status of women, education, 
science, commerce, industry, navigation, etc. Thus the 
RSmayana throws considerable light on the state of ancient 
society in India. 

R. C. Dutt*, has well remarked: "The history of Ancient 
India is a history of thirty centuries of human culture and 
progress. It divides itself into several distinct periods. But 
there is a difference between the records of the Hindus and 
the records of other nations. The hieroglyphic records of the 


Mt may be interesting in this connection to mention Rudson Buri's remark on 
Homer's Iliad (p. 50, History of Greece). He has pointed that the palace description 
.given by Homer in his Iliad is borne out by recent excavations. In the same way 
future excavation's in the United Provinces of India may throw light on the early 
epic ages as depicted in the Ramayana. 

tThe Civilisation in Ancient India, pp. 1 ff. 
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ancient Egyptians yield little information beyond the names 
of kings and pyramid builders, and accounts of dynasties and 
wars. The cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria and Babylon tell 
us much the same story. And even ancient Chinese records 
shed little light on the gradual progress of human culture and 
civilisation. Ancient Hindu works are of a different character, 
they are defective as accounts of dynasties, of wars—of 
so-called historical incidents. On the other hand, they give us 
a full, connected, and clear account of the advancement of 
civilisation, of the progress of the human mind, such as we 
shall seek for, in vain among the records of any other equally 
ancient nation. The literature of each period is a perfect 
picture—a photograph, if we may so call it> of the Hindu 
civilisation of that period. Inscriptions on stone and tablets, 
and writings on papyri are recorded with a design to 
commemmorate passing events. The songs and hymns and 
religious effusions of a people are an unconscious and true 
reflection of its civilisation and thought. The earliest 
effusions of the Hindus were not recorded in writing—they 
are, therefore, full and unrestricted, they are a national and 
true expression of the nation's thoughts and feelings. They 
were preserved, not on stone, but in the faithful memory of 
the people, who handed down the great heritage from 
century to century with scrupulous exactitude, which in 
modern days would be considered a miracle*. 

Date of the RSmayaoe: A question may now be raised 
regarding the age of this Itihasa. Considerable doubts exist as 
to the exact date of the composition. But for the purpose of 
this thesis there is no need to dwell on the question of the 
date. The object in this thesis is to describe only the political 
organisation as depicted in the Ramayapa. Different dates 
have been attributed by different Kholars. Years ago, the 
celebrated American Sanskrit scholar W. D. Whitney made 
the remark which since then has often been repeated: "All 
dates given in Indian literary history are pins set up to be 
bowled down again* For the most part, this is still the case 
to-day as pointed out by Wkiternitz.^ It is always a difficult 

1. ThcM remarks are applicable not only to the >Ma^ but also to the Smrtiib 
ItihasaSi Puranac, etc. 

2. WIntemitz, HMory of Sanskrit Utemtun^ Pl25^ (VU. IK 
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matter to assigo dates for pre-historic events. But it would be 
interesting to mention a few observations that have been 
made by scholars on the subject. 

Weber placed the date of the composition even as late as 
the 3rd or 4th century A. D., but that view is not accepted. 
Jacobi was of opinion that the Ramayaoa should have been 
composed in the 6th or 8th century B. C. 

Keith V view was that the epic-might be held to belong to 
the 6th century B. C. Winternitz' opined that the Ramayana 
was probably composed in the 3rd century B. C. 

Macdonell^ has argued that the kernel of the iCtmayana 
should have been composed before 500 B. C. 

The present view of the Western scholars is that the 
Ramayana was reduced to writing in the 5th century B. C. or 
after. 

It is immaterial at present to raise a discussion on such a 
controversial topic. The discussion of the exact date ot the 
Ramayana is reserved for later studies, but for the time being 
the probable date fixed by Jacobi, namely the 6th to the 8th 
century B. C. may be accepted. 

Ceographrca/ data in the RinAyaQa: The geographical 

data furnished by the poem »ve a fairly accurate description 
of the land occupied by the Aryans of the period. T»he poem 
throws light not only on the geography of India, but also 
contains information about other countries. 

The instructions given by SugrTva*to the search parties of 
Vanaras as to- where to look for STtS and RAvai^a cover 4 
cantos, (IV. 40, 41, 42, 43), and deal mainly with.*foreign 
lands. Some Orientalists have considered these chapters as an 
interpolation. As the main purpose here is to describe Indian 
polity of the RgmSyaoa age, we may ignore for the present 
the geography as given in the epiCi 


]v I. R. J. S -ms PL 3« 

Ik Winlernitz, History of Sanskrit Utorature, p. 517. 
a. Macdonell, A History of Sanskrit Litaratur^ p. 30S 
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Although the story centres round AyodhyS, the poet 
carries us through a vast extent of the country. He gives us a 
very graphic description of the country lying between the 
Punjab and the confines of Bengal with its numerous rivers, 
mountains, provinces, etc. He conducts us beyond the 
Vindhya mountains into the Dekkan, and across the Godavari 
to the most southern point, and the Island of Lanka. His 
description of the land south of the Vindhyas is father 
meagre,_for the simple reason that he confines his description 
to the Aryans of northern India, the denizens of Kiskindha 
who were the allies of RSma, and to the Raksasas of LahkS 
who were Rama’s foes. 

Extent of the Territory i The ^extent of the territory 
occupied by the Aryans stretched from the Punjab on the 
north-west to VidSha of Mithila^ and An^^ in the east, to 
Surastra in the south-west, and to the great Dandaka forest in 
the south. 


Dasaratha while boasting of the extent of his sway, 
mentions the extent; 

**Mine are the tribes in eastern lands 
And those who dwell on Sindhu’s sands; 
Mine in Suri^tra, far away. 

Sauvira’s realm admits my sway. 

My best .the southern natives fear. 

The Aiigas and the Vahgas hear. 

And as lord paramount I reign, 

O’er Magadh and the Matsyas plain 
Kc^l, and Ka^’s wide domain; 

All rich in treasures of the mine, ^ 

In golden corn, sheep, goats and kine.” 


>■ Indian Wisdom by Moniter Wiiliams, 4th Eddition, pi 344 Mithih (North 
Bihar and Hrhut) situated in the east was an Arym country at this timei, for Janaka 
is described as conversant with Sastras aiwJ \Mas. 

^Op. Cit. p. 340-^Anga (now known as Bhagatpoie. in Bihar). 

3 Rantayana (Griffith's Translation) Uteraiy edition BooK il^-Canto 10^ p. TIB 
Ramayana (11—10—34 ff.). 
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Various other States like Mithila, Viala and Pancala are 
also referred to in the text. Apart from these countries we 
find references to the. foundation of a number of cities in 
eastern Hindustan like KausambT, Kampilya, etc. (1—32—5; 
1-33-18). 

Dandaka Forest and Aryan Settlements: The Dandaka 

forest (Central Provinces?) which Rama is said to have 
entered after leaving CitrakQta, lay south of the Vindhya 
range. This region has been located between the Vindhya and 
the ^aivala mountains (VII—79—16). This was the abode of 
aboriginal tribes. The Aryans were afraid of those savage 
tribes, and as a rule never penetrated into those tracts. 
Except for a few hermitages founded by the adventurous 
Brahmans, we do not hear of other Aryan settlements. Rama 
visited ail those hermitages an'd by the advice of Agastya (to 
whom mythology ascribes the credit of being the first to 
cross the Vindhya range) took up his abode at PancavatT/ 
and destroyed the Raksasa forces stationed at Jahasthana 
(situated in the neighbourhood of PafIcavatT). Janasthana was 
a frorjtier outpost of the Raksasas. 

Description of South India in the poem: The Ramayana 
does not give many geographical and topographical details 
about South India. The important places described are Lake 
Pampa, Bsyamuka Hill, Ki^kindha,^ Malaya range (Travancore 
Hills) and the Island of Lanka. 

ValmTki's description of the prosperous cities or Nagaras or 
Pattaiias and Rlstras (111—42—10) with their groves and 


Presidency-lndi^n Wisdom by Monier 

(Pan'eavati was situated on the banks of the Godavari). 

_l. 'lt was on the ancient Kiskindha town ot the RamSyana period, that 
Vijayangar is said to have been founded." t^rioo, mat 

suburb of Hampi, contains a huge mound of 
cinders, which is said to mark the cremated remains of the Great ^li, who was 
slain by Sri Ramachandra during his sojourn in Daodakaranya, Matanga Parvata and 
Malayaventa Parvatam.*' 

ht, P Indian Shrines" and "Places of Antiquarian Interest in South India" 

dM m "South India in the Ramayana" by V.R .Ramachan¬ 

dra Dikshitar (Report of the All-India Oriental Conference, Baroda.) 
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mansions;along the coast of South India as seen by Ravana, 
when flying from Lahkl to MarTca’s abode (111—35—13 ff.), 
and the description by Sugrlva of the Southern Kingdoms 
(Andhra, Cola, Pandya and Kerala) (IV—41—12 ff.) furnish 
undoubted evidence of the existence of other non-Aryan 
civilisations in the south. 

Who were the [>eople whose institutions are described by 
Valmtki? Valmlki has confined himself mainly to the Aryans, 
and incidentally has made references to the Vanaras of 
Kifkindha and the Raksasas of Unka. Befor# proceeding to 
the main theme it would be interesting to describe these races 
and the part of the country occupied by them. 

Inhabitants of India — Three Main Stocks Described: The 
people described by ValmTki belonged to three main stocks 
or types—the Aryans, the Vanaras and the Rak^sas. 

The Aryans: The Aryans of this period occupied the 
Aryavarta which was the region between the Himalayas and 
the Vindhyas. The term Arya literally meant honourable. The 
moral standard of the Aryans must have been of a high order 
as despicable or immoral acts were spoken of as Aharya (not 
worthy of Aryas) (V—52—12). Their social organization was 
based on VarnSsrama Dharma. 

Social Organizations — Four Vanias:- The predominating 
feature of the social organization was the division of the 
whole society into Varnas and orders. Varna ought not to be 
confounded with caste, nor are the two terms to be regarded 
synonymous. The Aryan society pure and simple was divided 
into four Vardas based on differences in occupation. Caste 
distinctions may be -regarded to have been rather foreign to 
the Aryans in the earlier periods. It was their expansion that 
introduced the question of caste. The necessity of admitting 
the conquered people within the folds of society might have 
led to their complex social organization of castes. The origin 
of caste is however shrouded in mystery. It is pointed out by 
some scholars that the institution can be trjaced to the epoch 
of the Rg Veda; others hold it to be a later institution. A 
discussion on the origin of caste need not be entered into 
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here. Suffice it to say that the Hindu community during the 
regio of Dauratha was divided into four Vargas (lr-16—19; 
11—82—31). These four Varnas were the Brahmana, the 
Ksattriya, the Vai^ya and the Sudra. 

Influence and Prestige of the Brahmajjas: The Brahmanas 
were the priestly class. They had the right to learn and teach 
the Vedas, and to perform and conduct sacrifices. The 
Brahmanas on account of their superior intelligence and 
learning, made themselves indispensable to the Ksattriyas and 
commanded respect from them. 

The Ksattriyas: The Ksattriyas had to fight and protect 
the people. They were hereditary warriors and rulers. They 
considered menial labour degrading (IIt-IOS— 6 f.). The sociaf 
level of Ksattriyas and Brahmanas was almost the same. 
Vedas could be learnt by both of them; and the same mantras 
could be pronounced. But the Ksattriyas could not teach the 
Vedas, and could not conduct sacrifices in the capacity of a 
Purohita or Chief Priest. The Ksattriyas could not receive 
gifts but coufd only bestow gifts. 

The Vaisyas: The Vai^yas were traders and agriculturists. 
They formed the bulk of the Ayodhya citizens. They 
generally organised themselves into various corporations, the 
Ganas, and Naigamas. As Dvijas, they had the same religious 
sacraments and rites as the Kuttriyas and the Brihmanas, 
and were allowed to recite the Vedas. It was their duty to 
respect the Brahmanas and Ksattriyas (1—6—19). They were 
the most influential citizens in Ayodjpya on account of their 
numbers and wealth. They had an important voice in the 
deliberations of the Munidpal bodies and the Representa¬ 
tive Assembly or Sabha as we shall see in the sequel. 

The Sudras: The duty of the Sudras was to serve all the 
three higher Varnas. They performed menial service. The 
Sudras were debarred from Vedic learning (V—28—5). They 
were chiefly labourers. Labour was of two kinds, Vi§ti and 
Karmantika (11-82-20). Vijji was unpaid labour. The 
KarmSntikas were the day labourers, who were paid regular 
wages. It is a matter of regret that the Ramayana does not 
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give many details as to the social habits of the Vailyas and 
the Sudras. 

These four Varpas had different and definite duties 
assigned to them, It was the duty of the king to see that the 
different Varnas'performed their respective duties. 

Four AUamas: Besides the four Varnas, the ancients 

recognised four stages of life or AVamasr 

1. Brahmacarin (the celibate student) 

2. Grhastha (the householder) 

3. Vanaprastha (the hermit, or ascetic) 

4. Sanyasa(the ascetic). 

Every man of the three higher castes (Dvijas) passed 
through these stages of life. The Dvijas went through the 
ceremony of initiation.'* After this initiation, which was 
called Upanayana, every Dvija used to attach himself to a 
spiritual preceptor or Guru and study the sacred scriptures. 
The period of studentship was characterised by celibacy and 
hard discipline which extended to 12 years and more. 
Subsequently, it was usuai to pay a fee to the Guru, and 
enter the life of a householder or Grhastha. 

9 

Grhastha: The Grhasthas'rama or the householder’s stage 
of life was considered the best of the four (11—106—21). In 
this Asrama most of the religious ceremonies and sacrifices 
had to be performed in company with the DharmapatnT or 
Sahadharmacari^r or wife. 

Vanaprastha: The third Asrama or stage of life was called 
the Vanaprastha (retired iife in the forest). The ascetics or 
hermits wore Valkala or bark and Ajina or deer skin. The 
hermitage or Par^a^la was usualiy a thatched hut. We can 
have an idea of an ascetic’s hut or Parnasala from the 
description of Rama’s Paroaiaia (111—15—20 ff.). The hermits 
wore matted locks. The juice of the banyan tree was used for 
matting €he locks (11—52—67). The hermits spent their time 
in the recitation of the Vedas and the performance of 
sacrifices (III—6—1 ff.). They lived on fruits, roots and forest 
grains. They avoided meat as a rule. 

'' Set Gevlndar^a's ComnMntary on I-18-20. 
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The hermits were ail “Nyasta-dandas”- their vow being 
not to hurt any body (by thought, word, or deed). They were 
expected to conquer their temper (jita-krodha) and also their 
senses (jitendriya) (111-1-20). They were held in great 
respect In olden days by kings who, when approaching the 
proximity of the hermitages used to dispense with their 
retinue and lay aside their weapons (11—90—1). It was the 
duty of the hermits (and their wives in the absence of the 
husbands) to offer atithisatkara or welcome offerings to all 
guests (11-28-14, 111-12-26 ff, 111-46-30 ff.). The 
ascetics used to bathe three times a day and observe 
periodical fasts or Vrata (11—28—13, etc.). The stock of 
household property owned and used by hermits may be 
gathered from the presents said to have been made to Kusa 
and Lava by the sages in Valmlki’s hermitage, when they 
were pleased with the recitation of the Ramayana by the 
boys (I—4—19 (1) ff.) 

Women too practised asceticism In those days—e.^., 
SabarT, VedavatT, Anasuya, etc. They also wore garments of 
Valkala or bark and had matted locks or /ata (11—28—13 ff.). 
A female ascetic was known by the name of ^ramam or 
TapasT. It is a mistake to suppose that female ascetics were 
found in India only after Buddha’s time (11—38—5). 

Sanyasa: The last A^rama was that of the Sanyasin or 

mendicant ascetic. In this stage of life the Hindu renounced 
the world and all Karma or ceremonies, and wandered and 
begged for his food. He was known as Sanyasin or Bhiksu 
or Parivrajaka. The Buddhist Bhikku is only a later corrupt 
form of the Sanskrit word Bhiksu. The Sanyasins went 
about in orange robes, and wore sandals. They used to carry 
an umbrella, a water pot and a Yasti or stick (ill-46-2 ff). RSvana 
as a Sanyasin is described as wearing a tuft of hair<^ 

Slaves: In addition to the free men, there were also slaves — 
the Dasas and the DasTs (male and female slaves). ValmTki 
does not directly say anything about the origin of these slaves 
but he makes frequent references to the treatment they 

^ This practice Is now-a*days found among the Vaisnava Sarnnylsins while the 
Smarta Samnyasins have a clean shaven head. 
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received. They were often presented like cattle or money to 
the kings, bridegrooms and Brahman priests. The masters 
■evidently had the right to dispose of them like cattle (1—74— 
5, III—18—9). It might not have been unusual, during the 
Ramayana period to enslave the conquered tribe (11—84—4). 

The Untouchables or CandSlas: Separate mention must 
be made of the CandSlas. Valmlki refers to the Candalas as 
the most degraded beings of the period. There is no mention 
of a separate Candala tribe or caste. CSndalahood was the 
result o'f the loss of status as a member of the Vam^rama 
society. They were untouchables and were deprived of the 
most elementary rights of citizenship. They were on a lower 
level than the lowest sav<(ge tribes. We have evidence that 
there was a community of Candalas in those times. They 
were very much like the present-day untouchables all over 
India. 

Besides the CandSlas, there was another class of crude and 
deformed untouchables, called Mustikas, living upon 
carcasses and dog’s flesh (1—59—19). 

The existence of ’’untouchables” is certain. But it is not 
clear whether the Candalas only or other inferior tribes also 
were considered untouchable. The descendants of the 
untouchables were also untouchables. They could not enter 
into the temples, palaces, houses of Brahmanas and places of 
worship (VII—S9K—19 f.); but the king could by special 
orders sanction their admission (VII—S9K—23). 

The Vanaras: Modern critical scholars would regard the 
Vanaras as a mythical tribe. But the type of civilisation 
enjoyed by them as portrayed in the epic would tempt us to 
regard them as a separate tribe. It is quite possible that the 
Vanaras might have been an earlier wave of the Aryans who 
had been driven south by a later wave or they might have 
been an aboriginal race. It is veryj>robable that some of the 
sages li|^e Agastya who travelled southwards, might have 
spread the Aryan culture amongst them. They must have 
been widely spread over many hills and forests in Central 
India though their capital was in Klskindha^ (IV—37—2 ff.; 
—26—23 ff.). Whatever this.may be, many of their institu- 
tionsjsocial and political, bore a resemblance to those of the 
Aryans 
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We can even distinguish. sub*tribes of Vinaras, characte¬ 
rised by differences in complexion (Canto 26—book VI and 
Canto 37 of Book IV). They were certainly not monkeys or 
bears as indicated by their name& Monkeys and bears were 
evidently totems of their tribes (VSnaras and Rksas). VaimTki 
has depiaed them as possessing tails but it must be a mere 
poetic fiction. 

The Rak^sa&: The Rakusas were probably descendants 
of a pr.e*historic race that inhabited Danc^aka and the island 
of Lanka. Janasthana in the south oflndiawas-anoutpostor the 
colony of the Raksasa king Ravana. The Riksasas were 
cannibals and were generally characterised by their savagery, 
uncouth features, dark complexion, low morals, and hatred 
of thc Brahmanas. Valmlki has described the existence of 
many Aryan customs in Lanka like the worship of fire, etc. ’ 
But these customs were evidently confined only to the ruling 
ari.stocracy of Laiika (which consisted of R3vana and his 
relations). They were not real Raksasas but BrShma Raksasas 
(/. e., Aryans who had degenerated by the adoption of 
Raksasa habits). 

Aboriginal Tribes: Besides the Aryans, the Rakusas 
and the VSnaras, Valmlki mentions other tribes like the 
AbhTras of Drumakulya or Maru Kantara, the Daiu, Ni$ada5 
and Kaivartas, who resided in the forests and' lived by 
hunting and fishing (11-50-32; 11-84-7 ff.). Nisadas, and 
Daus might possibly have been different names of the same 
tribe; while the term Kaivarta was perhaps derived from their 
occupation. 

Other tribes mentioned in the Ramayana are the Nivata- 
kavacas (VII—23—6) and the Kalakeyas (Vll—23—17). 

Non-Aryan civilised Tribes of India: VaimTki also makes 
references to the Andhras, Pundras, Colas, Pa^idyas, and 
Keralas In the south. (IV—41—12 ff.). 

Foreign Tribes referred to in the Text: References to 

foreign tribes are also met with in the Ramayana. The term 
MIecchas evidently included all foreigners in the north of 
India. The term might have been applied- to all the border 
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tribes. It is probable that there was a large immigration of 
foreign soldiers and merchants from the surrounding 
countries into India from time to time. The foreign tribes 
referred to by ValmTki are (1—55 — 2 ff.): 


Paplavas 

^kas 

Yavanas 

Kambojas 

HarTtas 

Kiratakas 


Persian^? 

Scythians? 

Mongols? 

Tartars? 

Difficult to be identified 
The Karaten of Ptolemy? 


Aratukas (IV—43—12) were residents of Aratta, acity in 
Baktria according to Ptolemy. 


It has been already stated that ValmTki’s description is 
confined mainly to the habits, customs and institutions of 
the Aryans, the Vinaras and the Rakusas. A great similarity 
existed in the social and political institutions of those three 
classes. 


To get a true bird’s-eye view of the existing conditions of 
society during the period, it is necessary to take into 
consideration the details given by ValmTki in the different 
parts of the Ramayana while describing the society in 
Ayodhya, Ki^kindha and Lanka. 

In- the following pages an attempt is made to depict the 
political administration of the Rama^yana age, by working up 
all the details into one connected account. 

The foregoing outline of social polity will, I hope, 
contribute to a good understanding of the subject dealt with 
in the following pages; for, only- with .a background of social 
polity, can we approach with ease a study of political 
institutions. 



CHAPTER II 


SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 

Monarchy: There were many forms of government in 
India during the Vedic period, such as Monarchy, Oligarchy 
and Republics; but in the course of time Monarchy succeeded 
in practically supplanting all the other forms of government. It 
is wofthy of note that In the RamSyana there is no reference 
to any Republic. The only form of government described is 
the monarchical. But the Mahabharata, the Artha»stra of 
Kautilya and the Buddhistic books have unmistakable 
references to the Republican form of government, though the 
monarchical form of government was the<norm. It is stated in 
the Ramayana that in the Krta Yuga (the earliest of the 
four cycles), people prayed to Brahma for a king (VII—76 
—37 ff.), and that he complied with their request. This shows 
that the ancient Hindus realised the necessity for a strong 
king, and firmly believed in the monarchical form of 
government. 

Constitutional Monarchy Preferred by the People: The 

form of government during the Ramayaoa period was a 
limited monarchy. People believed in a-firm government by a 
constitutional monarch. They were in great dread of anarchy 
or Arajakatva. The evils of anarchy in the absence of a stable 
government were sufficiently realised (11—67—9 ff.). After 
Dasaratha’s death, the ministers and councillors of his Sabhl 
met together and requested the Chief Minister and PurOhita 
Vasistha, to crown some prince of the Iksvaku line, or 
anyl^dy else whom he considered fit as king. They backed 
up the request with an enumeration of the evils of anarchy. 

Evils of Anarchy or Arajakatva: "In a kingless state, people 
could not carry on their occupations in peace. There would 
be failure of rain and consequent agricultural distress. The 
son would disobey the father, and the wife the husband with 
impunity. Women and wealth would not be sa'fe. There 
would be no truth or honesty in the transactions of the 
people. People would not care to beautify the city with parks 
and temples, for fear of destruction. The Brahmapas would 
not perform sacrifices for fear of interruption by wicked and 
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lawless people. Litigants would not get justice. There would 
be no musical concerts, festivals or pilgrimages. People would 
not care to recite or listen to the Puranic storeis". "Well- 
adorned maidens could not resort to the parks in the evenings 
for fear of molestation. Wealthy people would be afraid of 
keeping the doors of their houses open, for fear of thieves. 
Amorous youths and maidens would not dare to drive in 
pleasure-carriages to enjoy themselves in the neighbouring 
woods. Soldiers would not care to practise archery. Merchants 
would not travel far in safety with heavy loads of merchandise. 
The streets would not be filled with prosperous people racing 
along the royal roads in their pleasure chariots drawn by 
spirited horses. The learned disputations of scholars in the 
'woods and groves would cease. People would not visit the 
temples with sweets, flowers and daksinS. There would be no 
patronage of music. People would not care to enjoy them¬ 
selves with scent and sandal. Nobody could claim anything 
as his own, as people would be bent upon cheating each other 
in the abseiice of a sovereign. Rogues would be free from the 
fear of punishment by the kings. There would be nothing 
to prevent people from breaking the law, and they would 
disregard the rules of caste and their respective duties. They 
would lose their faith in religion. There would be no 
distinction between honest and dishonest men. In the 
absence of a king who is the friend and protector of the 
people and who is the source of all justice and truth, the 
evils in the country would be manifold as there would be 
nobody to maintain law and order”(ll—67—9, etc.). 

Many Kingdoms: Of the many independent kingdoms 
mentioned, the prominent ones in the Aryavarta territory 
(between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas) were Mithila, Kail, 
Kosala, Kekaya, Sindhu, SauvTra, Saura$(ra (1—13—20, etc.), 
Viiill ( 1 — 47—11 )^ SarpkaiT (1—70—7), Vahga, Ahga, Magadha 
and Matsya (11-10-35). 

No Empire: India during the Ramayana period was 

divided into a number of separate states ruled by independent 
kings, though Dai^ratha claimed sovereignty (most probably 
as an overlord) over the East, West, North, South, and in all 
directions (11—10—34 f.). Da&iratha's direct jurisdiction must 
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have extended only over the neighbouring tributary kings 
(Samanta Rajas).* 

Though Rama also claimed for Bharata sovereignty over 
the whole of India, there was no real coherent empire like the 
British or the RoTnan empire, as there were other powerful 
kingdoms in existence like Mithila, Kekaya, etc. The central 
authority of Daiaratha’s empire must have been very weak, 
exerting itself only on some occasions in certain parts of the 
country. The jurisdiction of the Emperor can be said to have 
resembled the jurisdiction of the Moghul Emperors of a later 
date. 

Titles and Gradations of Monarchs: Writers on Hindu 
Polity speak of various grades of kings. Raja, MahSrSja, 
Adhiraja (overlord or suzerain), Samrat (Lord over a Stafal 
circle or a number of Federated States), Sarvabhauma (or 
universal Emperor), Cakravartin (Emperor), and Ekarat are 
terms met with in Vedic literature. In the Ramayana the 
terms Raja, Maharaja, Sarvabhauma and Samrat had lost the 
original significance attached to them in the Vedic period. To 
cite an instance, though Da»ratha was only a Samrat, 
Sarvabhaumas are described as waiting at his gates on the day 
fixed for the coronation of Rama (11—15—16). The 
Sarvabhauma of the Vedic period was supposed to be a king 
over the whole earth. Da&ratha is correctly described as 
“nata-samantah” (1—7—21 and 1—18—43), when the sage 
Visvamitra made enquiries of his welfare and asked him 
whether he had conquered all the neighbouring kings— 
Samnatah samanta ripavo jitah. Da^aratha is referred tP as 
Rajan (1—7—21 and 11—2—2), and as Maharaja (11—18—15, 
11—14—42 and 11—57—32). A real Emperor in the sense in 
which we understand the term tp-day (one with undisputed 
sovereignty over the whole of India with a central controlling 
machinery) did not exist during the Ramayana period. 

King's Caste: The kings were all Ksattriyas. The Brahmanas 
acknowledged their inability to rule‘(l—14—46ff.); 

bhavan eva mahTm krtsnam eko raksitum arhati 
na bhumya karyam asmakarri; ha hi faktSb sma palane 

1 Ayodhya streets are described as “samanta-raia-sanghaih balikarmabhih 
avrtam" in 1—5—14 and 1—7—21. 
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ratah svadhyayakaraoe vayaiyi nityam hi bhumipa 
ni^krayam kincid eveha prayacchatu bhavan iti. 

The Vaisyas fully occupied with trade and agriculture, were 
satisfied with the right of electing the king. More shall be said 
about this later on. 

Election: Kings were hereditary as a rule. But the new 
kings could not succeed as a matter of right. They had to be 
formally elected by the people’s assembly. The kings 
succeeded one another by the law of primogeniture. But the 
new king had to be first nominated by the reigning King and 
the Cabinet of Ministers, and then elected by the Sabha or 
the Popular Assembly (representing the people of the city 
and the province and probably including the tributary princes 
or their ambassadors as well). 

The Rajanah in the SabhS of Dasaratha were evidently 
princes, military officers, and ambassadors or consuls, though 
not expressly stated. These princes are said to have been 
speedily summoned by Dasaratha for discussing the 
coronation of Rama in the Sabha. Again, Vasistha is said to 
have informed Sumantra that Rajanah were waiting with the 
Brahmanas and others at the palace for the coronation 
ceremony (1—14—41). 

Before crowning Rama as Yuvaraja or Heir Apparent, 
Da^ratha obtained the approval and sanction of the Sabha 
(11—2—15). A similar custom prevailed amongst the Vanaras 
also. After the supposed death of Vfli, Sugriva was elected 
king by all the ministers (IV—9—21). As another instance, 
might be quoted, the story of King Nrga who after being curs¬ 
ed by two Brahmapas, called together all his ministers, and re¬ 
commended to the Sabha (consisting of ministers, citizens, 
priests, officials^ etc.) his son as his successor (VII—54—5, 
etc.). Again when Bharata went to the forest to fetch Rama, 
he requested Rama to be crowned by all the subjects, priests, 
purohits and citizens (11—106—25), i.e., the different units of 
the SabhS. Bharata was accompanied during this expedition 
by the representatives of all classes of subjects, the merchant 
guilds, soldiers, councillors and members of the Sabha 
(||-^3_l,etc.).' 
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Primogeniture: As has been already stated the succession 
of the eldest son to the throne of the father, Unless he was 
disqualified, was the recognised rule. The Yuvaraja’s post was 
offered by the King to the first-born son of the first queen or 
MahijT ((belonging to the K^attriya caste and having an equal 
status with the king). The son must be a prince qualified to 
succeed-, by his virtues and education (11—3—39). When 
Dasaratha in anticipation of his speedy death, summoned an 
urgent session of the Sabha, he recommended to them his 
eldest son Rama who was well qualified, as the Heir-Apparent. 
In his altercation with KaikeyT, he repeatedly stated that the 
rule amongst the Iksvaku kings was the succession of the 
eldest son to the throne of his father. KaikeyT herself told her 
hand maiden Manthara that Rama as the eldest son was 
certainly entitled to succeed Da^ratha (11—8—14). MantharS 
also was aware of the usual method of succession (11—8—23). 
Bharata, true to the traditions of his race, told his mother 
KaikeyT that the kingdom legitimately belonged to R^ma, the 
eldest son, according to law (11—73—) and not to himself. He 
refused to accept the kingdom offered by the ministers and 
the Sabha and promised to go to the forest and bring back 
Rama the legitimate king (11—79—7. etc. and 11—82—13). 
Bharata when told by R^ma to assume the sovereignty, told 
him that the younger son could never inherit during the 
lifetime of the elder (11—101—2). When pressing Rama to 
come back from Citrakuta, Vasistha also (11—110—32) stated 
that the rule amongst the Iksvaku princes was to crown the 
eldest son as King. Dasaratha and his SabhS of course fully 
recognised this law of primogeniture (11—2—11, etc., and 
11—3—2). The kingdom passed from father to son and never 
from brother to brother, as was fondly hoped by KaikeyT 
who desired to recognise the traditional right of R^ma to 
succeed first, but wished to see Bharata also as king, 
sometime later (11-8-22, etc.) Ravaija also recognised this 
tradition, when he told STt3 that her husband RSma was a 
foolish coward in renouncing his birthright'to succeed to the 
throne, to please a mere woman (KaikeyT). 

Exception to the rule: As Asamanja, one of the ancestors 
of Rama and the eldest son of Sagara was an idiot who used 
to kidnap the children in the streets and throw them into the 
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river, his father had to disinherit him at the request of his 
subjects and to banish him to the forest (11-36-16,19, etc.). 
KaikeyT quoted this instance as a precedent when she ordered 
Dalaratha to banish Rama the eldest son and crown her son 
Bharata. 

Election of the Yuvaraja: Though it was the rule for the 
eldest son (unless disqualified) to succeed, the consent and 
approval of the Sabh& (/. e., election by the Sabha) was, as 
already stated, necessary before he could be crowned. The 
nomination of a. particular individual as his successor by the 
King must be followed by the approval of the people through 
their representative assembly—the Sabha. Da&iratha after 
expressing his desire to be relieved of his burden of kingship, 
proposed the election of R2ma as his successor. As he might 
be considered to be prejudiced in favour of his first son, he 
submitted the question of succession to the Sabha. He 
requested the Sabha to suggest alternative names if his 
proposal be not approved (11—2—8). RSm'a, being highly 
qualified, was of course elected by the Assembly. (In the 
absence of a son, the king’s brother was nominated Yuvaraja) 
(VI-131-90.) 

Vinara Custom of Succession: The Vanara custom In the matter 
of succession to the throne was similar to the custom of the 
Iksvaku princes. Vali being the first son was elected king after 
the death of his father (IV—9—3 IV—24—14.) RksarSja, Sugriva, 
brother of Vali, was prospective Crown Prince after VSli's 
accession to the throne of KiskindhS; and Angada, the nephew 
of Sugriva and son^of Vali, the previous king, was crowned 
Yuvaraja when Sugriva ascended the throne. 

The R3k$asa custom was also similar. R3vana was the eldest in 
his family. 

Crown Prince or Yuvaraja: The prince who was crowned 
as Yuvaraja or Crown Prince automatically succeeded to the 
throne on the death of the King (IV—9—3). The Crown 
Prince (Yuvaraja) was crowned as such, during the time of 
the reigning monarch, to avoid an interregnum after the 
death of the king, and to avoid disputes about the succession. 
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RSja-kartiraf;) or Kirtg Makers and Interregnum: During 

an interregnum, the necessary arrangements for the election 
of a King were made by the Raja-kartaraij.* After the death 
of Daiaratha, the Brihman counsellors (who were the 
Raja-kartarah), the Cabinet ministers and the chief Purohita 
met together and discussed the situation arising out of the 
king’s death (11-67-2, etc.). Vasistha, the chief minister, 
with the approval of the Cabinet (11—68—4) urgently sent for 
Bharata, the next brother of Rama and asked him in the 
name of the Sabha to take charge of the kingdom, which had 
been renounced formally by R&ma (11—34—54). Bharata 
unwilling to succeed unlawfully, went over with the queens, 
citizens, Sabha members and purohits to RSma in the forest 
and begged him to take charge of the kingdom. As Rama 
refused to return on account of his promise to their father, 
and to KaikeyT, and as Bharata was unwilling to be crowned 
as king, Bharata acted as a Regent for 14 years and 
administered the kingdom of Ayodhya in the name of Rama. 
(It is interesting to note that, when Bharata handed over the 
kingdom at the end of the Regency to Rama, he requested 
R^ma to examine the treasury, and the army and inspect the 
city (VI-130-52). 

Regency: If a new king could not be crowned immediately 
after the death of the former ruler, a Regent had to be 
appointed. When Dasaratha died suddenly and when Rama 
was unwilling to return from the forest, Bharata acted as 
Regent for 14 years as mentioned above. 

Unanimity necessary when the kingdom was offered by 
the SabhS/ etc: When the. kingdom was not directly in¬ 
herited bv the Crown Prince It was offered to the prince 
selected, with the unanimous consent of the subjects, queens, 
ministers, officials, and priests. When Dasaratha died, the 
kingdom of Ayodhya was offered to Bharata by the ministers, 
the Srenis, and the Pariud (Representative Assembly) 
(11—79—4 and 17). Again when Bharata offered the kingdom 
to Rama in the forest, he did so in the name of himself. 


' The minsters of the C&binet who were mainly responsible for the 
submission of names to the SabhS for election as king were called theRaia.kartarah 
(11-67-2) and 11-79-1). / *0 
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subjects, queens, ministers, and officals, as Rama had 
renounced his right to the kingdom previously and was not 
entitled to resume it (11—104—9, etc.). 

Coronation as Crown Prince: After the prince was elected 
Crown Prince by the Sabha, he was crowned as Yuvaraja. 
After the election of Rama as Crown Prince, Da&ratha 
ordered his ministers and Purohita to make all the necessary 
preparations for the coronation of Rama as Yuvaraja. 

It has already been noted that when the king had no son at 
the time of election of his successor, the next brother was 
crowned Yuvaraja as in the case of SugrTva and Bharata was 
crowned as Yuvaraja after Rama’s coronation (Pat^bhiseka) 
(VI—131—90) as Rama had no son at that time. 

Coronation as King necessary before succession: Though 
crowned as Yuvaraja, the Crown Prince had to be crowned as 
king later on, when the reigning king died. Sugrtva, the 
Yuvaraja during Vali’s lifetime, was crowned as king after 
Vali’s death (IV—26—37). Ahgada who was crowned as 
Yuvaraja (IV-26—36) at the time of SugrTva’s coronation, 
was subsequently crowned as king when Sug^Tva abdicated in 
order to follow Rama to Heaven (VII—108—23). It may be 
noted in passing that the coronation of the Crown Prince as 
king later on, did not require any further sanction by the 
Sabha. 

Rights of the eldest son how asserted: If the eldest son be 
not disqualified in any way and if his ciaims be overlooked 
the following remedies could be adopted: 

(1) One was the remedy suggested by Lak$mana to RSma — 
to fight his way to the throne and kill the unjust king 
(11—21—12, etc.). Kauialya did not disapprove of this drastic: 
remedy but drew Rlma’s attention to his brother’s speech. 
Rama advised Lak$mai;ia not to act according to Ksattra 
Dharma (usage of Kings) but to act according to the Code of 
General Morality (Universal Dharma) and obey the father’s 
injunctions. It should be observed that Rama did not say that 
Laksmaga’s suggestion was against K^attriya usage 
(||_21-44). 
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(2) A second course was suggested by Da&ratha himself. 
He told Rama that he would do well to imprison him and 
assume the reins of government (11—34—26). 

(3) Another remedy was suggested by the Purohita 
Vasistha and the citizens. The ministers and the army and the 
citizens could be won over and made to depart from the city, 
in order to found a new kingdom (11—33—17 ff. and 11—37— 
25 f). 

These measures were evidently not unknown or unusual. 

Coronation and Sacrifices: None of the sacrifices (Yajnas 
mentioned in the Ramayana was a political ritual.^AII the 
sacrifices—R^jasOya, Asvamedha and Vajapeya, were 
performed solely with the object of obtaining religious merit. 
It would appear that the Vedic significance of these sacrifices 
had become lost at the time of the epic. The Rajasuya was 
not the inauguration ceremony of a monarch during the 

Ramayana period though it was so in the Vedic period.^ No 
doubt in one context, there is a hint of a connection between 
the coronation ancf the Rajasuya sacrifice. When Rama was 
sent for by Dasaratha and Kaikeyl, STta accompanied her 
departing husband as far as the gate, wished him good luck 
and prayed that the king might order the Rajasuya 
Abhl^cam of Rama, as in the case of Indra (II—16—22f). 
She was evidently not aware that the ancient custom had 
fallen into disuse. 

Be it noted that the sacrifice was not performed by K3ma 
in connection with his coronation. It was thought pf by him, 
only after reigning for a long time, on account of its religious 
merit. The same view should be taken in the case of 
Dasaratha’s sacrifices. He is referred to by Rama as the 
performer of many Rajasuya and Asvamedha sacrifices (II— 
100—8). If the Rajasuya was an inauguration ceremony what 
was the necessity to perform many of them later on? The 


I Rama in proposing its performance told his brothers, that Mitra obtained 
sovereignty of Varunatva, by performing it, and that Soma attained great fame by its 
performances in Vedic times (Vil—83—5. etc.) 
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Vajapeya* sacrifice also was not of any political significance. 
Rama performed many a Vajapeya (VII—99—9). 

If there be any relation between the Imperial Sovereignty 
and the sacrifice there was no necessity for repetition. As 
Bramanas also had the right of performing Vajapeya (11—45— 
22) the political significance of the sacrifice must have been 
entirely lost during the Ramayana period. We may therefpre 
safely infer that the Vedic period was separated from the 
Ramayana period by a long interval. 

Age at the time of Coronation as Yuvaraia: Rama was 16 

years of age (1—20—2) when going out with Visvamitra, 
before his marriage; and he is said to have lived happily with 
STta for 12 years, before the Coronation was suggested (III— 
47—4). Therefore he must have been 28 years of age when he 
was elected as Yuvaraja. Bharata who was actually crowned 
as Yuvaraja by Rlma, at the time of Rima’s coronation as 
king, was evidently 42 years of age (28 plus 14 years of 
regency). 

Divinity of Kings: Though the kings had to be elected by 
their subjects through their representatives, the office of the 
king was deemed divine. Rama told Vali that kings were 
divine and could neither be slighted nor injured (IV—18—42). 
RUvana told MarTca that kings had to be respected by people 
under all circumstances (111—40—12, etc).The king was 
supposed to represent five Gods—Agni, S5ma, Indra, Varuna 
and Yama, and he was believed to partake of their characteri¬ 
stics. He represented Agni in his fierceness, Indra in boldness 
and prowess. Soma in kindness and gentleness, Varupa in the 
speedy administration of justice and punishment and Yama 
iti grace. 

When Rama visited Dandakarat^ya, the ascetics of that 
place told him that the King represented one-fourth part of 


I The Srutis mention three sacrifices—the Rajasuya for the inauguration of a 
king, the Vajapeya for consecrating a king and the Sarvamedha 'a sacrifice for 
uritii«rsal rule' The Vajapeya probably did not partalw of a political sigitificance 
in its origin, it being primarily designed to celebrate something like an .occasion 
of victory. Hwas lafocpn, adopted for royal and religious consecrations. The normal 
ceremony of coronation, was however, fhe-Rajasuya. The Vajapeya can be r^arded 
as a preliminary to the Rajasuya—Vide Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, ch.xxiv, pCM f.K 
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the celestial Indra (-111—1—18). Kings were held in great 
esteem by the Brahman ascetics. Sage Agastya n<trrated to 
Rama (VII—76—43, etc.) that when Brahma created the first 
king, he endowed him with the attributes of the Lokapalas, 
namely the Gods protecting the quarters—Indra, Varuna, 
Kubera and Yama. The king was supposed to rule with the 
Indra portion (amsa), nourish the people with the Varuna 
portion, give gifts with the Kubera portion and administer 
criminal justice with the Yama portion. Thus they were 
considered to be of divine origin. 

Loyalty: Loyalty to the king has always been characteri¬ 
stic of the Hindus from time immemorial. Rama told STta 
(11—26—34, etc.) that kings should never be offended but 
should be propitiated by serving with assiduity, as they were 
easily displeased by disobedience. Kings could banish even 
their own sons if they offended, and patronize able and 
favourable strangers. In Rama’s opinion, obedience rendered 
to the king should not be inconsistent with Dharma (Law). 

Valmlki's ideal King: ValmTki’s ideal of a king was that 

he should be one endowed with prowess, and conversant with 
Dharma (Duty) and righteousness. He should be grateful, 
truthful, true to his vow, of good character, seeker of the 
welfare of all creatures, learned, able, handsome, free from 
malice,.terrible in battle and of restrained senses (1-1-2). 

Narada's ideal King: Narada’s description of an ideal king 
as illustrated in the case of Rama, might be classifed under 
three heads, {a) physical qualities, {b) intellectual qualities, 
and (c) moral qualities^ 

{a) The physical qualities to be possessed by an ideal king 
were as follows: broad shoulders, long and big arms, a conch¬ 
shaped neck with triple folds, broad and well-developed 
chest, collar bones covered with flesh and fat, beautiful head, 
high and broad forehead, large eyes, perfect symmetry of the 
limbs and a smooth complexion (l-r1 —9, etc.). 

{b) The intellectual qualities expected of an ideal prince 
were that he should be intelligent, eloquent, learned and 
brave. He should be possessed of great powers of concentra- 
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tion and have a perfectly trained and well-balanced mind. He 
should be well-versed ‘in the Vedas, Vedahgas, Dhanurveda or 
military science, Rajamti or political science and other 
sciences, and the arts of the day. He should have a good 
memory.and a quick perception of truth (1—1—8 ff: 1—1—14 if.). 


(c) The moral qualities expected of an ideal king (I—1—12, etc.) 
were that he should be learned in morality or moral science and 
endowed with patience. He should have all the senses under 
perfect control. He should be conversant with duty and be clean 
in body and mind. He should be truthful, merciful and charitable 
He should always associate with only virtuous people. 

Hanuman's ideal King: HanumSn’s ideas of an ideal king 
might be considered to be the ideas prevalent amongst the 
Vanaras also (V—35—8. etc.). The king should be good^ 
looking, intelligent, merciful and of a good character. He 
should be invincible, and capable of protecting his subjects. 
He should always be attached to Dharma and should never 
swerve from his duty of .maintainirig the mernbers of the four 
Varnas in their respective duties. He should be proficient in 
the Vedas, Vedahgas and Dhanurveda. He should be 
conversant-with-politics and procedure. He should be humble 
and worship the Brahmanas. He should have a beautiful face, 
a powerful and resonant voice, a smooth complexion, a well- 
formed and symmetrical body (as described in the SSmudrika 
^astra) (for details see V—35—17,. etc.). An ideal king should 
be truthful and kind to everybody. He should know when 
to take and when to give. 


People's view of an idedi King: According to the people's 
opinion, he should be brave, attached to truth and duty, 
intelligent, patient, of good conduct and character, free from envy, 
tolerant, forgiving, grateful, firm in will, of subdued senses, soft 
and sweet in speech, respectful to learned Brahmanas, free from 
calurhny, learned in all the Sastras, skilful in warfare, learned in 
the Vedas and Vedarigas, earned arid proficient in fine arts, music, 
dancing etc., saintly, magnanimous, ever-victorious in war, always 
inter^ted ifi the welfere of the citizens and their families, of a 
smiling countenarupe, skilled in archery, skilful in speech, 
resourceful in discussions, handsome, brave, learned In the art 
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of ruling, never led by the senses, and always ready to oblige 
others. He should be munificent and popular with the subjects. 
He should be a strict and impartial administrator of justice He 
should neither punish the innocent nor excuse the guilty. He 
should be a skilful warrior and strong in alliance with the kings. 
He should be wealthy.truthful and zealous in the performance 
of religious sacrifices (11—2—28, etc.). 

Education of Princes. Rama's education will serve as a 
type of the education given to the Princes in the epic period. 
The aim was to enable them to properly perform their royal 
functions. Rama had two preceptors, Sudhanva who gave 
instruction in the military science and art (11—100—14) and 
Suyajha.son of Vasistha,who taught the Vedas and sciences 
(11-31-37). 

Rima was trained in: 

Elephant-riding and horse-riding, driving of war chariots, 
and archery (Dhanurveda) (1—18—24). 

Hunting on horseback (1—18—28). 

The use of the bow and the sword (11—1—20). 

Sports and physical culture; breaking and training of 
horses and elephants (11—1—28). 

Military tactics both when leading armies and when 
fighting battles (11—1—29). 

The science and art of music (11—2—34). 

The science of polity (V—35—13). 

The recitation of the Vedas (1—18—33). 

The VedShgas (Phonetics, Prosody, Etymology, Grammar, 
Astronomy and Ritual (V—35—14). 

All the known sciences and arts, and the literature of Jthe 
day (11-1-27). 

He went through a regular and complete course of study af 
a Brahmacarin on the traditional lines, and was thoroughly 
disciplined by the learned preceptors (11—1—20). Special 
emphasis was laid on skill in Dhanurveda or archery. The 
ancient Hindu princes were very famous for their skill in 
archery. 
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King Dasaratha was celebrated for his ability to shoot at 
invisible foes, and locate them by mere sound. This skill was 
spoken of as Sabdavedhitvam. Rama was also famous as a 
^abdhavedhin, or one who shoots at invisible objects after 
spotting the objects by the sound. In fighting with Ta(jak§,he 
used this special skill (1—26—24). 

Political training of the Crown Prince: The Heir-Apparent 
was associated with the senior military officers so that he 
might be familiar with military operations. SugrTva told his 
Commander-in-Chief NTIa that the Heir-App 2 irent Aiigada 
itiust be associated with Jambavim and other senior military 
officers during the mobilisation of the troops (IV—29—33). 
The Crown Prince RUma, after his marriage, helped the king, 
his father, in the administration of the State and the Palace 
(1—77—25 etc.). He was also asked to conduct various 
military expeditions (11—2—35). This political training was in 
anticipation of his coronation, as he was expected to succeed 
bauratha. The standard tiimed at, is given -in full, in the first 
Canto of Book II. 

Marria^ of Princes: The princes were married after the 
completion of their studies and military training (1-18-31 
and 34 f.). The Crown Prince could not be married without 
the consent of the Cabinet (1—68—16 etc.). 

Recreation of Kings-Hunting: Hunting was a royal 

pastime. Rlma (11—49—15 etc.), DaSiratha (II—63—21 etc.), 
Ravana (VI1-12-3), and King lla (VI1-87-8) were all fond 
of hunting. Rama wondered on leaving the frontier of Kosala 
when he would again hunt in the forest adjoining the river 
SarayG. Rama was evidently fond of the sport, but at the same 
fime he was conscious of the cruelty involved, since he 
apologetically stated that he was desirous of only a moderate 
amount of sport, and that a relish for hunting was sanctioned 
and approved by royal sages. He referred to hunting as a 
legitimate sport of kings (IV—18—37, etc.). RSrna’s descrip¬ 
tion of hunting is a graphic picture of the ghastliness of the 
sport as conducted. RSma told VaO that hunters could hunt 
the game openly or covertly with net, noose and trap, and 
that they could shoot in the open field or hide themselves 
and shoot any number of animals without mercy, though the 
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poor innocent animals may be terribly frightened, and run in 
distress. RSma’s arguments to justify hunting are the very 
arguments to condemn hunting as a merciless ghastly crime. 
RSma thought that the rules of civilised warfare did not 
apply to the innocent, helpless and weaker beings. Rama’s 
partial disapproval is justified by the actions of King I la 
(VII—87—8 etc.). The latter was never satisfied with his bag. 
The more he hunted and killed, the more insatiate he was. 

Wild beasts were hunted with arrows. Deer were caught by 
nets or shot with arrows. Noose (or Jasso) and traps were also 
used (IV-18-37 ff.). 

Hunting with Dogs: The kings of KEkaya used to keep a 
special breed of huge dogs for hunting, bred in the palace, 
equal in strength and ferocity to tigers, and with powerful 
dreadful fangs (11—70—23). In III—55—5, STta in the power 
of Ravaria lind surrounded by the Rak»si guards, is 
compared to a female deer that had strayed from the herd 
and was surrounded by hunting dogs. 

The kings used to divert themselves also with the usual 
popular recreations such as music and dancing (IV—33—20, 
V—10—32, etc., VII—42—20, etc.), and with jests and stories 
(||_69-4 and VII-43-1). 

King's palace: The palace of the king (Raja-velma) was 
known as the ’PrasSda’. It was constructed many storeys high 
(11—15—32). It was also called a Vimana or many-storied 
building (11—2—18). It must have been placed in the centre of 
the city (or fort). The roads leading from the palace to the 
city were the Raia-margas or the main roads, usually 
lined by the mansions of the nobles, the shops and the 
bazaars (tV—33—5, etc.). The palace itself had many 
concentric courtyards, fitted with gates at the entrances. The 
palace of Ayodhya had five courtyards outside the set of 
inner apartment or residential quarters—Antabpura (11—17— 
20). One could drive through the three outer courts, but had 
to walk through the other courts. 

The Antabpura or the residential quarters must have 
contained three compartments, as Sumantra is described as 
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crossing seven courts (Kaksas) (11—57—17). The outer 
courts were occupied evidently by the soldiers, the stables, 
stores, officers’ quarters, servants* quarters, etc. [SugrTva’s 
palace had seven courtyards outside his Zenana (IV—33—18). 
Lakjmapa had to cross seven courts before reaching the 
women’s quarters of Sugrlva. 

The three inner courts only were occupied by the King 
The outermost of these three was called the IBahya-kak|a 
(VII—37—14). The King’s Audience Chamber or Sabh3, in 
which he transacted public business was situated in this court 
(evidently in the front verandah) of the first floor. 

. Tbe next inner court was the Madhya-kalcsa (VII—42—36) 
in which the king transacted his private and confidential 
business with spies, ministers, brothers, etc. The innermost 
court was the zenana proper, occupied by women, to which 
only the kings, the eunuchs, the harem-guards and the female 
servants had access. To this court ^as attached the a^oka 
park for the recreation of women (Vl|—42—1 and 27; VII— 
36—61). The women had no access to the two outer courts. 
All these three courts were traversed on foot by all. 

The chapels and fire worshipping rooms and the different 
quarters for the quebns were all in the innermost 
compartment of the AntabpuraJ which formed the living or 
resionntial quarters of the King. During the coronation and. 
other ceremonies, the musicians, dancing girls and the invited 
company, were accommodated in the middle kaksa 
(11—3—16). All the courts were very vigilantly guarded. Kings 
had to be very 'careful In the selection of domestic servants. 

Door-Ke^yer of the Palace—Pratihara-Dvara-palaka: The 
door-keeper of the palace had to be a-clever and bold person 
and a man of character. He had to be well versed in politics 
and capable of reading the emotional expressions on the face 
of people (VII—1—1 oy, so that mischief-makers or the agents 
Of the enemy kings might not find entrance inside. 

Quarters for princes: The princes were all provided with 
separate quarters at a distance from the palace. The palace of 
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R^ma when he was Crown Prince, was far from the king’s 
and he had to drive a fairly long distance to his father’s 
palace through the main/oads (11—17—2). Rama’S; brothers 
Laksmana, Bharata and Satrughna had also separate palaces 
(VI1-44-5, etc.). In Daiaratha’s time all the princes are 
described as living each in his own palace (svatp svam grharp 
kubera-bhavanopamam—I—77—14) and as provided with 
wealth (sa-dhanah—I—77—15 f.). 


DUTIES OF KINGS. 

Public interest consideration of kings: Kings were ex¬ 
pected to prefer the public interest ahd the welfare of the 
subjects, to personal considerations. They had to be prepared 
even to banish the Crown Prince if he be sinful. King Sagara 
who was ever intent on the welfare of his subjects, banished 
the Crown Prince for misbehaviour. Even a beloved wife was 
not spared. RSma also banished his dear wife STta, in order 
to satisfy the public. The kings generally bowed to public 
opinion. 

King — The protector of the realm: The king was con¬ 
sidered to be the protector of all his subject^. The king 
should practise Dharma, by the proper administration of 
justice. It was the duty of the king to see that all the four 
varoas performed their respective duties (1-6-19, V-35-11, 
VI—131—101). The king was bound to protect the people as 
he received ‘Balijadbhaga’ (one-sixth of the profits or 
produce) as taxes from his people (|| 1-6-11, etc.). As the 
king was further entitled to one-sixth of the perits of the 
virtuous deeds of the sages, who lived on fruits and roots, his 
protection extended, to the sages, and ascetics in the forests 
also. The devolution of one-sixth part of their merit to a 
good king was the tax paid- by the moneyless ascetics to the 
king (VI1-74-28, etc.). 

Charity, kindness, honour to the pious and the deserving, 
straightforwardness, and impartial justice, were expected 
from a king, as kingdoms could be acquired and maintained 
only by justice and righteousness (VII—59 L—14). 
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King Dasarath9 and his conception of duty: Kings were 
expected to be modest and to control their senses. They 
should avoid the vices that would spring from lust and anger, 
anti avoid gambling and women. They should win the love of 
the ministers and the subjects, fill the treasury with gold, 
store the arsenals with arms, and make the subjects happy 
(11—3—42, etc.). The king’s conduct should be exemplary 
(U—109—'9) as the subjects would surely follow in his 
footsteps. It was obligatory on the part of the king to lead an 
exemplary life and set up a high standard of conduct. 

Vanara VSli on king's duties: It would be interesting in 

this connection to note Vali’s conception of the king’s duties. 
Vali told Rama that the royal virtues consisted in prudence, 
restraint of the passions and in rightly meting'out reward and 
punishment. Kings should not follow their whims and 
pleasures. Kings should not be capricious. They should not 
be too ready to kill people. They should be attached to 
Dharma (IV—17—32, etc.). 

Sages on the duty of kings: The Sages of the Dandaka 

forest pointed out tO*Rama (III—1—17) that the king was the 
administrator of justice, the protector of his subjects, their 
preceptor in conduct and character, and the punisher of the 
delinquent—wherever his subjects may be living—in towns, 
viilages or forests. 

Punishment of the wrong-doers, A duty of kings: It was 

held that kings would attain heaven by the proper 
administration of justice. They should never punish innocent 
people; but they were bound to award punishment to the 
offenders (VII—79—8, etc.). 

King to avoid himsa: Kings should not do anything 

injurious to the peopie (VI1-83-20). Laksmapa once 
pointed out to R2ma that kings were not justified in 
'inflicting punishment on many for the sake of one, or a few 
culprits (III—65—9), and Rima agreed to the proposition. 

Kings to be iust They should not sacrifice duty or 
righteousness for the sake of wealth. Neither should they 
spend all the wealth in religious duties, and leave nothing to 
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protect their families. They should not sacrifice duty and 
wealth for the sake of enjoyment. 

Aim at popularity: Kings should aspire for the blessings 
and good wishes of all their subjects. 

Personal attention of kings to state affairs: Kings were 

expected' to personally attend to the administration of 
justice. Hanuman found fault with SugrTva for leaving the 
administration in the hands of the Mantrins or Ministers, and 
neglecting to give audience even to the ministers (IV—29—S, 
etc.). 

Daily routine of kings: Kings must wake up in time 

(before dawn) and ponder over the day’s business. The 
king's daily routine is well illustrated by that of Rama. 

^arly morning the king was roused from slumber by the 

bards and minstrels (11—88—8 and VII—37—2, etc.) with 

music and panegyric. On waking the king took his bath, had 

his toilet and then performed the fire worship in the chapel 

(Agni-agara). He then worshipped the family idol in the 

chapel and subsequently worshipped the Devas, the Pitrs and 

the Vipras (Brahman^).*' 

% 

After doing all this, Rama is said to have gone into the 
Bahya-kak$a or the outer court or compartment for the 
transaction of public business (Vil—37—14, etc.). Rima 
attended the Royal Court with the Counsellors, Purohits, 
Rtviks, Military Officers, Country Officers or Village 
Officers, brothers. Princes, Rsis, the city Elders, and the 
members of the aristocracy. He listened to learned discourses 
on Dharma by Sages, when not occupied with Royal duties 
{i.e., Public affairs or State affairs—Paura-karya or Paurajana- 
karyam—VII—53—4 and 6). As already pointed out, Kings 
had to attend to State affairs in person every day (VII—S3—6 
and 18). 

Rama is said to have spent the after-noon with his wife 
STta in the A^okavana attached to the Zenana (VII—42—27), 


iDasaratha used to have a breakfast after the morning toilets (11—65—7, etc.). 
Ravana used to have his drink immediately on rising (V—18—13). He must have 
been in the habit of taking a breakfast of meat early morning as references to 
the cutting up of meat for the Pratarasana are to be found ^—22—9). 
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the innermost compartment to which maies had no access. 
He spent the rest of the day in the middle compartment or 
Madhya-kak$a to which males had access, in listening to 
jesters, story tellers, spies, etc. (VI 1^2—36 and VII-43--1, 
etc.). 

DarSan of Kings:, Kings must daily exhibit themselves in 
full dress, to the people every morning, so that they could all 
see him seated in the Sabha (Audience Hall). 

King, Daily audience to the Public: Kings should give 
public audience daily to the subjects in the presence of priests 
and counsellors in order to administer justice. They should 
.be easy of access to all the subjects (VII-^0—2). All men ^nd 
women should have the right of free access to the kings in the 
morning for preferring complaints (VII—53—6). 

Kings considered responsible for the sins and calamities 
of the Subjects: king was held responsible for all the sins 
and crimes of his subjects. If he did not prevent his subjects 
’.Vom crime and unrighteousness, he would have to go to hell 
after death (VI1-74-28). 

King's duty to an invaded Country: When a country was 
conquered by vanquishing its ruler, it was the duty of the 
conqueror to arrange for the stable government of the 
conquered country (VII—62—17). 

Kings not to accept Gifts: Kings could not receive gifts 
from anybody. They could only give (VII—76—33, etc.). 
When Agastya offered a celestial jewel as a gift, Rami 
declined to take it on the ground that a Ksattriya could never 
receive a gift. It is needless to point out that this tradition 
was an excellent one. It prevented extortion and corruption 
on the part of the constitutional monarchs. 

Restraint of unrighteous Kings: Kings were kept In the 
path of righteousness by the training and education received 
when young, the advice and restraint of ministers, purohits, 
and elders;* their respect for religion; the fear of committing 
sinful acts, for which they were sure of being punished in the 
next world; the respect for precedents and traditions, the fear 


III—100—27, III—41—6; etc.; IV—29—5; etc.; See also under Ministers. 
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of being attacked, vanquished and deposed or slain by other 
powerful kings, (to cite an instance, Lavanasura, king of 
Mathura, was vanquished by Satrughna under RSma's orders, 
and his kingdom was annexed to Rama’s territory— (VII— 
62—6 and VII—63—17)' and the fear of public opinion and 
public contempt. (Sagara banished his idiot son on account 
of this fear.) The people could express their contempt for the 
king guilty of an unrighteous act. The king was not 
considered so sacred as to be immune from popular condem¬ 
nation when he acted unrighteously. When STta was about to 
put on the bark dress (when setting out for the forest to 
accompany Rlma), the people showed their wrath and 
exclaimed: 'Tie on thee, Da^ratha! Brahmanas should never 
dwell in an unrighteous kingdom” (II—35—11). The citizens 
of Ayodhya, who strongly resented the treatment of Rama 
by Da^aratha and KaikeyT, threatened to desert Ayodhya and 
pack off to the forest with all their belongings ’money and 
grain’, forsaking their houses, fields and gardens (11—33—16, 
etc.). The desertion of a city by the inhabitants is certainly a 
severe form of punishment for the'king. 

Sumantra frightened KaikeyT by saying that she would 
incur public odium, if she persisted in her evil resolve (11—35 
—32). Infamy, disgrace and contempt of the people on 
account of injustice to his son, were dreaded by king 
Daiaratha when banishing Rama (11—12—93). He was afraid 
that people would scoff at him for buying sexual pleasure by 
sacrificing his son to the whims of his wife (11-12—62, 76, 
81 and 93). Dauratha told KaikeyT that if his decree to 
crown Kama, made in the presence of the princes and the 
assembly members be set aside, he would be taken for an 
imbecile even if he were to tell the story of his boons to 
KaikeyT. 

Public scandal was thus dreaded by righteous kings. After 
the slaughter of Rava^a, Ram^ was unwilling to take back 
STta who had lived in Ravana’s 'house for a long 'time—a 
residence attended with many risks of ravishment (VI—118 
—19, etc.). Rama told his brothers before finally banishing 


■•Compare the action of the Government of India in the case of misruled 
Indian States. 
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STt3, that he was smarting under the public calumny in the 
town and the country (VII—45—3). He told them that he was 
prepared to sacrifice his life and even his brothers, and much 
more so his wjf^ in order to avoid infamy and scandal (VM— 
45—14). VibhT$aoa pointed out to RSivana that the killing of 
the envoy (ambassador), Hanuman, would be a public scandal 
(V-52-6). 

Precedents, A guide to Kings: Kings were often guided in 
the administration by precedents. Visvamitra told RSma that 
the killing of a woman might be necessary and justifiable in 
the interests of the state and quoted two precedents. 

1. The killing of the wife of Bhrgu (and mother of Sukra) 
by Visnu in the interests of humanity and 

2. the killing of Manthara (daughter of Virocana) by Indra 
for the benefit of the world (I—25—19 f.). 

KaikeyT quoted the precedents of Sagara, Sibi, etc., to 
convince Da&ratha, that truthful kings should keep their 
promises. RSma quoted as a precedent, the punishment of 
an adulterous monk by his ancestor Maodhata to justify his 
action in killing Vali (IV—18-33). Indrajit told Hanuman 
who protested against his attempt to kill Maya STta that 
RSma himself had set an example by killing the woman 
Tanaka (VI-81-30). 

The Kingjs Happiness in brief i The happiness of the kings 
consisted in the welfare of his subjects and himself, his 
friends and relations, in the possession of a full treasury, in 
the submission of the neighbouring kings, in the conquest of 
enemies and in the due performance of religious rites. These 
are the points about which Visvamitra made enquiries when 
he entered the presence of DaSaratha to ask for the help of 
Rama (1-18—41, etc.). 

Kings not to leave the kingdom without making proper ar¬ 
rangements: The king could not leave the kingdom 

without making adequate arrangements for the conduct of 
administration. Before setting out for the forest for penance, 
BhagTratha placed the kingdom in charge of his ministers who 
acted as regents. After the descent of Gang! and the 
completion of the ^raddha ceremonies of his Pitrs, he 
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resumed charge of the government (1—42—11 and 1—44 -18). 
When Rama went out in the Puspaka aerial car in search uf 
the ^udra ascetic, he placed the city in .charge of Laksmana 
and Bharata (VII—75—9). The Crown Prince could not leave 
the territory without the permission of the king—“Why did 
you come to the forest here, while the king is living?” said 
Rama to Bharata (11—100—4), when he met him in CifrakuU, 
(Rama was not aware of the death of Da»ratha). 

It was the custom of'the Iksv3ku princes after reigning for 
many years, to install their eldest sons as kings, and retire to 
the forest to lead the life of a hermit or Vanaprastha. 
(Laksmana alludes to this custom in (11—23—25 f.). To cite 
an instance, Amsuman handed over the kingdom after an 
illustrious region to his.son DilTpa and retired to the forest. 

King's retirement. Sanction by the Assembly: If kings 

wished to retire and hand over the kingdom to a successor 
they had to obtain the sanction of the Sabha or the 
Representative Assembly. King Daiaratha convened a meeting 
of the Sabha and requested the Assembly to relieve him of 
the burden of ruling Ayodhya, as he had grown old, and as a 
highly qualified successor was available in the person of 
Rama, his eldest son (11-2-6, etc.). 

Similarly king Nrga on the eve of his retirement summoned 
the Assembly before handing over the charge of his kingdom 
to his son Vasu (VII—54—5, etc.). 

THE CORONATION CEREMONY 

Though there are references to the coronation ceremonies 
of Rama, SugrTva and VibhT^na; and the sons of R3ma, 
Laksmana, Bharata and Satrughna; Rksarlt, etc., the descrip¬ 
tion of the ceremony itself is very meagre. 

We find a few details in the descriptions of the coronations 
of SugrTva and Rama(IV-26-21,etc.,and VI-131-58, etc.). 

By piecing together Vasi$tha’s preparations for the coro¬ 
nation of RSma as Yuvaraja (11—3—8 and 11—14—35, etc., 
11—15—11, etc.), the speech of STta on meeting Rama who 
returned disappointed from Daiaratha’s presence (11-26-9, 
etc.), and the actual coronation ceremony of RSma (VI—131 
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—58, etc.), we can get some rough idea of the ceremony, 
during the RlmSyana period. The ceremony was not 
associated with any Yajna or sacrifice. As already pointed out, Sita 
was mistaken in calling the Coronation, Rajasuya Abhisecam 
(11—16—22). Neither Sugriva nor Rama performed the Rijasdya 
at the time of the coronation. The following points may be not^ 
in this connection. 

The Purohita was in charge of all the ceremonial 
arrangements connected with the coronation. Water had to 
be procured from the four seas, the sacred rivers like the 
Ganges, and all the sacred pools. 

The various articles necessary for oblations in the Fire (on 
the coronation day), for the bathing ceremony of the Prince, 
and for various other ceremonies were: gold, gems, sacred 
herbs, flowers, darbha grass, priyahgu seeds, leaves of 
lactiferous trees, garlands, parched grains, various kinds of 
seeds, cleaned rice grains (Ak»ta), ghee, honey, curd, scents, 
undal and other unguents, new white clothing fresh from the 
loom, sandals of pig-skin, bullhorns for sprinkling water, the 
royal insignia (white umbrella and white chouries), tiger skin, 
the gold-plated coronation stool or Bhadra-pTtha for sitting 
during the bathing ceremonies, arms, sword, arrows, bow, 
etc., (to be presented to the king by the priests), the 
coronation chariot for the procession, a palanquin, and the 
throne spread with tiger skin. All these had to be procured 
beforehand and kept ready. 

Arrangements had also to be made for the presentation of 
gifts'to innumerable Brahmanas performing the Svastiwacana 
ceremony, and for the attendance of musicians, chaste well¬ 
decked dancing girls, well-decked virgins (the virgins were- 
probably worshipped by the Prince), and the four-fold army 
with the processional elephants, the horse in ornamental 
trappings and the bull with gold-tipped horns. On the day 
previbus to the coronation, the Prince and his wife were 
initiated for the fasting ceremony. They observed the vow of 
Brahmacarya. The prince with his wife at his side performed 
Homa in the fire and worshipped God NarSyana. On the 
morning of the coronation day, BrShmapas were sumptuously 
fed at the temples, and other public places, widi rice, curd. 
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honey, ghee, and parched paddy or puffed rice (Laja), etc., 
and presented with daksinas (money presents). 

The whole city was adorned with flags and buntings, the 
streets were swept and scented and strewn with flowers. The 
houses and shops of the citizens were expected to be decked! 
with flags, garlands and festoons. 

The members of the Assembly, the leading merobants, the 
heads of various Guild^, the tributary kings, the ministers and 
civil officers, the military officers, the leading citizens or 
nobles, were all expected to be present at the palace before 
the ceremonies commenced (11—14—40 f and 11—15—2). The 
musicians, the dancing girls, and the virgins, were seated in 
the middle compartment. The ceremony itself was in the Fire 
Hall of the Palace (Agni-agara) adjoining the middle 
compartment. 

The Prince and his wife had to perform Homa in the fire 
placed on an altar surrounded by darbha grass, after having 
been blessed by the Brahmanas in the Svasti-vacana ceremony. 
Subsequently the Prince arid his wife were seated on the 
Bhadrasana and bathed or sprinkled with the sacred waters, 
first by the Brahmanas and ^tviks with due mantrams, 
secondly by the virgins, thirdly by the ministers, fourthly by 
the military officers, and fifthly by the Vaisya merchants. 

Subsequently the Prince had to retire and put on new silk 
clothing, daub on his body- sandal paste, gorocana and 
manabsilS. The Abhisecana was followed by the Coronation 
in the Sabha Hall embellished with gold and gems, and 
situated in the veranda of the first floor so as to be seen by 
the public. The Abhisecana was a religious rite while the 
Coronation was a political and spectacular rite. The Prince 
with his wife was placed on a golden throne inlaid with 
various gems, and was crowned by the Purohita with the 
hereditary crown (KirTta) and adorned with the hereditary 
crown-jewels by the ijtvik priests. Then the royal white 
umbrella (Chattra) was held over his head while the brothers 
or princes fanned him with white chouries. 

He subsequently received presents. He was probably also 
presented with the bow’, arrows, sword, etc., by the Purohita, 
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Then came the presentation of iewels and other articles by 
the king to BrShmanas, various officials, tributary princes and 
others. 

After the coronation, the king .was evidently set upon the 
Coronation Coach (the Pu^pa-ratha) and driven along the 
royal roads in a procession with music and all the parapherna¬ 
lia of royalty, so that all the people could have a look at their 
new king and bles him. All the people present in the Sabha 
ai.the.time of the cprohation, evidently marched in front of 
;the king during the'procession. 

Royal Processions: During the royal processions (whether 
coronation processions or ordinary processions) (VI—130—2, 
etc. and VI—131—27, etc), the roads were kept swept, 
watered and fumigated with fragrant wood like Sandal 
and Agaru. The streets were strewn with flowers and laija,. 
All the hmses on the roads use^ to be decked with4l^ and- 
festoons and flower garland. The tops of towers, mansions, 
tall trees in the crossways, caityas and quadrangles were 
adorned with flags. The windows and the balconies of the top 
floors of the mansions used to be crowded with women with 
flowers in their hands (for showering the flowers on the 
prince when passing through) (11—16—37). The royal roads 
;(/. e.f the roads leading from the palace) through which the 
procession passed, were lined by the huge mansions of the 
nobles and merchant princes, and various kinds of shops 
where all commodities could be bought— sSIk cloths, wool, 
pearls, gehns and jewels, eatables of all sorts, etc."0l—17—1, 
etc.). They were crowded with dtizens, and policemen used 
to keep order In the streets (VI—130—8). 

Kings used to drive in gorgeous state coaches drawn by 
four huge and welkbroken white .horses with gold trappinp. 
(11-16-28, 11-14-36 and VI-11-3). The seat for the 
prince was covered with tiger skin. The royal standard of the 
Ayodhya kinp (Kovldaradhvaja) '(ll—96—18) was noticeable 
at a great distance. The white umbrella with hundred ribs, 
was held over the head of the king or prince, and the white 
chouries or cameras were waved on either side. The handies 
of these insignia were made of gold and inlaid with gems 
(11-16-32, etc., VI-131-28 and VI-11-11 f.). On such 
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occasions the kings were accompanied by their ministters,. 
BrShmapas, purohits, soldiers, musicians, dancing giris^ bards, 
minstrels and citizens. The leading citizens (Srei)i-mukhyai;i) 
and members of the various guilds (Naigamah) also formed 
part of the retinue. Caparisoned horses and elephants and 
soldiers in uniform with uplifted swords led the way (VI— 
130-11 f.). 

The musicians and the dancing girls went ahead. (VI—130 
—3). Brahmanas with rice-grains, mantrips with garlands and 
modakas (a kind of sweet bails) (VI—130—16 and VI—131— 
38), and Brahman girls with flowers and fruits were to be 
found in the procession (11—43—15 and VI—131—38). The 
bards and minstrels, were generally in the front of the 
procession (VI—T30—3). The king was surrounded by soldiers 
both in the front and behind (11—16—35 and VI—11—6). As 
the procession moved along, the citizens used to scatter laja 
or parched paddy, shout ‘‘Victory to the King'* and bless hiih. 
The beautifully-decked women on the house-tops and 
balconies used to scatter flowers with their blessings (11—16 
—37 and 11—43—13, etc.). The king returned the salutes of 
the people on the roads according to their status* (i 1—17—7). 

Some of the passages describing processions in the 
Ramayana, may be read with interest and compared with the 
present-day usages of temple processions and the processions 
of the Indian Princes (11—16—28, etc., VI—11—3, etc., and 
VI-131-27, etc.). 

Before concluding the section, a brief reference might be> 
made to the question of the king's proprietorship in the land. 

King's Proprietorship in the land: When Rama renounced 
his birthright in favour of Bharata, to save his father from a 
dilemma, he told Da^ratha that he gave up his claim over the 
city, the country and the ground or the soil, the mountains, 
the forests and the fields (Puram ca ra$tram ca mahT ca kevalS 
maya nisrsu Bharataya dTyatam; aham nidesaip bhavato 
nupSlayan vanam gamisyami ciraya sevitum. MayS nisr^flm 

1- The rural subjects used to follow the king's car during his rural tours, out of 
loyalty (11—50—4 f.). It was a custom among the people to circumambulate the 
prince or king when driving along the roads, and prostrate themselves before 
his chariot (11—50—6). 
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Bharato mahTm imam sa^iiakhiindam sapuram sakananam;. 
sivam susTmam, etc. (li—34—54 f.). The terms pura and ras^ra 
evidently connoted not the land but the enjoyment of 
of sovereignty rights. Rama's list specifically included the 
land including the agricultural fields, hills, and forests. The 
special emphasis on mahlm imam points to the proprietary 
right of the king over all the land in his dominion. 

Sovereignty.— The sovereignty of kings extended not 
merely to the city and the country but also to the forests. 
The ascetics in Dandaka forest told 'R2ma that they, though 
residing in the forests, were his subjects, entitled to his 
support and protection. It is no wonder that kings claimed a 
right to tax the forest produce. 

Conclusion: The foregoing survey leads to the irresistible 
inference that the kings of the Ramayana period were in no 
way absolute or tyrannical.' They were constitutional 
monarchs who were more particular in the discharge of their 
duties than in the exercise of rights and privileges. They 
dared not oppose public opinion, and paternalism was th^ 
guiding principle in the discharge of their public duties. 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II 

RAMA’S ADVICE TO BHARATA ON ROYAL DUTIES > 

Kings must respect Devas, parents, elders, learned men 
preceptors and the Purohits. All the religious duties from 
Agoihotra to Aivamedha should be regularly performed 
(11—100—11, etc.). It was the king’s duty to see to the 
maintenance of the Varnasrama-dharma (the due observance 
of their duties by the four castes). To cite an instance, R2ma 
killed the ^udra ascetic ^ambuka (though perfectly innocent) 
for doing penance when the law of the land prohibited it in 
the case of the ^Qdras. 

Kings should humbly prostrate themselves before 
preceptors, aged people, sages, idols in temples, guests,, 
Brahmanas and sylvan deities. They should devote themselves! 

' Ra««n« was an aMoeption. 

* II—100—at etc. The t 0 (t should te read wfth the oomiMnlary of Govindai^ 
in Older to understand the technii^ terms us4d. 
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to the performance of their duties, acquisition of wealth, and 
enjoyment of legitimate pleasures (dharma, artha and kama) 
in the proper season. 

Kin^s and Atheists: Kings should always have an eye on 
atheists, as they would be sure to divert the people’s 
attention from the study of the scriptures (which lay down 
the moral standards) and make the people disobey the moral 
laws, evolved in the course of many ages by the wisest sages. 

Kings to take care of tf^ Economic welfare of the 
Community: Kings should be Specially intrested in the 
welfare of the merchant community, and people engaged in 
agriculture and cattle rearing. They should always relieve 
their distress and secure their welfare. 

Kings not to entrust secrets to women: Kings should not 
confide secrets to women. They should not trust women or 
repose confidence in them. 

Kings and animal breeding: They should look after and 
protect the elephant-breeding forests. Kings must be amply 
furnished with cows, horses, elephants and female 
decoy-elephants, and must have an insatiable desire to possess 
as many of these as possible. 

Kings and State Affairs: The state affairs must be 
considered neither with one minister alone nor with too 
many ministers. Once having come to a conclusion, the 
decision must be speedily carried out and not delayed. The 
decisions must be such that great results follow from slight 
and simple efforts. The king’s decisions must be known to 
others only after their successful execution. Nobody should 
be able to guess the decisions of the king or the ministers, 
even by inference. The king should beware of people who are 
crafty, resourceful, versed in politics, fond of creating 
disaffection amongst the king’s servants, daring, or avaricious. 
Such people would kill the king, unless they be killed in 
advance. 

Vices to be avoided: Kings should avoid the fourteen 

vices, viz., atheism, untruthfulness, anger, inattentiveness, 
procrastination, the sight of non-virtuous people, laziness, 
want of control over the senses, decision without consultatiorl, 
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consultation with foolish ignorant ministers, slow action in 
matters once settled definitely, want of secrecy, omission of 
auspicious ceremqnies, and fighting a number of enemies at 
the same time. 

The king must equally avoid the ten vices, viz,, excessive 
hunting, gambling with dice, sleeping during the day, scandah 
mongering, lust, drink, excessive indulgence in music and 
dancing, and aimless roaming from place to place. (Avarice^ 
anger, idleness, untruthful ness, carelessness, cowardice, 
inconstancy, foolishness, insult to others and injustice have 
also been called the ten vices of kings.) 

Kings to be avoided as Allies: The king should never 

contract alliance with kings of twenty kinds, viz., those who 
are very young, or very old, chronic invalids, cowards, bullies, 
those who are excommunicated, those who are unpopular 
with their subjects, those who are excessively devoted to 
sexual pleasures, those who are avaricious or surrounded by 
avaricious people, those who are fickle, those who are cursed 
by sages, those who jnsult Brahmanas and Dietic^, those who 
believe in luck and do not exert themselves, those who are 
troubled with famine, army troubles, or too many enemies, 
those who do not always reside in their own country, those 
who are destitute of truth and righteousness and those who 
are unlucky. 

1. Special advice to Kings: The king should act without 
prejudice to Trivarga or the three fundamental aims of life, 
ifiz., Dharma (righteousness), Artha (acquisition of wealth) 
arid Kima (enjoyment). 

2. He should have the three kinds of knowledge: (a) Scrip¬ 
tural knowledge (Vedas or TrayT), (b) Economics (varta) 
dealing with agriculture, trade and cattle-breeding and 
(c) Politics (Niti or nyaya). 

3. He should have control over the senses. 

4. He should be familiar with the following eight: 
agriculture, trade, defence, bridging, catching elephants, 
mining, exaction of tributes and solitary places of retreat 
(eiTiergency shelters). 
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5. The king should have a good knowledge of the five 
kinds of fortifications (water, hill, forests, desert, and barren 
soil incapable of yielding food or fodder for the enemy’s 
army when besieging). 

6. The king should also have a knowledge of the 
following: 

( 0 ) Mandalam or the Federal circle of which he is the 
overlord (the disposition and designs of the various sovereigns 
have to be ascertained in case of war). 

(6) ’’Prakrti''—ministers of the kingdom, forts, treasury 
and army (their condition should be known in case of war). 

(c) the seven pillars of the kingdom—master, ministers, 
kingdom, fort, treasury; army, foes and allies. 

(d) the four methods usually adopted in governing a 
kingdom—Sdma, DSna, Bheda and Danda—conciliation, gift, 
sowing dissensions in the enemy camp, and-the use of force. 

(e) Krtya—the art of pleasing with suitable presents, the 
enemy’s agents and servants who have not been paid their 
wages, and who have been insulted, angered or frightened by 
their master. 

(f) Sadgunya or six expedients in politics? Samdhi(peace), 
Vigraha (War), Y§na (Expeditions or marching against the 
foe), Asana (halting during the expedition), DvaidhTbhava 
(the sowing of dissensions in the enemy’s camp), and 
Samaifraya (seeking the protection of a powerful king). 

{g) The various dangers arising from Providence: flood, 
drought, fire, disease and death. 

[h) The various dangers from men—robbers, enemies,, 
favourites and avaricious people. 

7. The king should know all about expeditions and 
marshalling of troops, e.g.: 

(o) Syena (Kite formation—rhomboid formation with 
extended wings). 

(b) Sucl (Needle formation, arranging a long line of troops). 

(c) Vajra (Mace formation). 
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(cf) Sakata (Wedge formation of troops). 

(e) Makara (arrangement of troops in the form of two 
tri-angles with apex joined). 

(f) Danda (like a staff—oblong formation of troops). 

{g) Padma (lotus formation of troops). 



CHAPTER III 


CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 

Ideal Administration: Under an ideal administration by a 
just king the country was expected to be prosperous. The 
following is a description of a well-governed kingdom (1—6 
-6 ff). During Da»ratha*s rule the people were truthful, 
pious, learned, free from covetousness, and contented with 
their possessions. Every citizen was blessed with plenty of 
good things: corn, cows, wealth and horses. They decked 
themselves with garlands, jewels and perfumes and ate good 
rich food. People were neither lustful nor atheistical. Men 
and women were of excellent" character, free from thievish¬ 
ness, meanness, and adultery. All had thfeir senses under 
control, and duly perfdrmed sacrifices and other religious 
rites. 

During Rama's reign, it is stated that the people had no 
troubles from wild beasts and snakes, thieves, diseases or 
calamities (VI-131-^95, etc.). Widows were not distressed as 
they found a protector in the king. There was no untimely 
death of young people. Alt the subjects were healthy, and 
contented. They were free from avarice or greed. They were 
all engaged in the due performance of the respective duties of 
their varnas and asramas. They were all truthful and pious 
and did not hurt each other. People took RSmajthe king, as 
their model. As pointed out by Rama himself, his subjects 
refrained from disputes, civil as well as criminal; and 
protected each other on account of the fear of the righteous 
and stern administration of justice (VII—59K9 and 11). 
Rama on meeting Bharata at Citrakupi, pointed out to him 
what a well-administered country should be like (11—100—41, 
etc.). The capital must be fortified with brave soldiers and be 
made unassailable, so that the people might be protected 
from^ foreign invasion. The four varnas in the kingdom must 
be ifade to perform their respective duties. On account of 
the -maintenance of peace, the country should be full of 
learned, contented and prosperous people living in fine 
mansions of various designs and worshipping the deities in 
the temples. The subjects should be happy, and delight in 
frequent festivals and conferences. They must be very much 
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attached to their justly administerefi country. filled with 
temples, lakes and sheds for supplying drinking water, and 
containing mines of silver, gold and gems. They should be 
unwilling to change their domicile.. The irrigation channels 
must be well attended to. The people should, have plenty of 
cattle and sheep, and should keep afl the agricultural fields 
well-oloughed. The agriculturists should be free from the six 
pests: floods, drought, rats, locusts, parrots' and foreign 
invasions. The country should be picturesque with parks and 
gardens, and free from beasts of prey, and robbers. The 
Brahmaiias should command, the respect of everybody 
including the king; and the Vai^yas, being under the special 
care of the kings (11—100—47) should be prosperous, freely 
carrying on their trade without fear (11—67—22). 

The Machinery of Administration: The Central Admini¬ 
stration was conducted by the king with the assistance of: 

1. The Popular Assembly (Sabha or Parisad—II—2—1). 

2. The Ministers (Amatyas or Sacivas—I—7—1, etc.) 
—the Cabinet Ministers with portfolios, and the Mantrins or 
Counsellors»without portfolios (1—7—4 f.). 

3. The permanent higher officials (TTrthas—II—100—36). 
THE SABHA 

Sabha or Popular Assembly: The description of the 

Popular Assembly might be taken up first as all important 
niatters had to be discussed in this Assembly, called the 
SabhS or Pari^d, after a preliminary consultation between 
the King and the AmStyas. The system of conducting public 
administration with the help of the Popular Assembly 
(Parl$ad or Sabha) during the RamSyana period was a legacy from- 
the Vedic period. 

Various names for the Sabha: In the RSmlyana the terms 
Parl?ad (11-2-1 and VI-12-1), Samiti (VI-11-33), Samsad 
(VI-11-29 and 31) and Sabha (11-3-35,11-81-9,11-82- 
3, etc. and VI—11—23 and 27) are used synonymously. The 
Popular or Representative Assembly was called by all these 
terriis. It corresponded to the present day Parliament -or 
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Legislative Assembly. The Samiti and the Sabha were not 
different institutions, during the RamSyana period. The 
Assembly in Ayodhya is called Pari^d in 11—2—1 and SabhS 
in 11—3—35, and 11—67—2. The Assembly in Lanka is called 
Sabha in VI-11—23, Sarpsad in VI—11—29 and 31, Samiti 
in VI—11—31 and Pariud in VI—12—1. Macdoneiland Keith' 
express the correct view that the Sabha and the Samiti 
cannot be distinguished.'. 

Sabha or Court of Justice: The term Sabha was also 

applied to the Royal Court of justice. Many members of the 
Assembly or Parisad probably sat in the Court of j ustice, like 
the king, but in a different capacity (/. e., judicial and not 
Political). 

Sabha or Assembly Hall or Audience Chamber: The term 
Sabha was also applied to the Chamber or Hall (11—67—2 and 
VI -11—9 and 23) in which the Popular Assembly met and in 
which the Royal Court of justice (VII—59 K-3) also was 
located.^ 

The King sat as the President of the Assembly, on the 
throne Rajisana (11—5—23) or Paramasana (VI—11—17). 
When he dispensed justice he sat on the DharmSsana, in the 
Royal Court (VII—59 K —1, etc). The members of the 
Assembly sat as the representatives (probably elected) of 
various classes of subjects, while the members of the Court of 
justice were evidently nominated or invited to take part in 
the proceedings by the King, soleiy on account of their 
knowledge of law, tradition, religion, and the various 
branches of learning (VII—59 K—2, etc. and VII—74—2, etc.). 

Designation of the members of the Sabha or Assembly. 
The members were called Sabha-sadah (II—5—24 and 11—82— 
17) and Aryamiiras (11—82—19). All the members of the 
Sabh? (officals and non-officals) were collectively called 
Prakftis (11—82—4) or Sabhasadah (11—82—17). The members 
had the honorific appellation Arya (11—79—16 and 11—82 
—1) or Aryamisra (11—82—19) or "The Honorable". They 
were referred to collectively also as Arya gapa (11—82—1). 

1 Vedk Index, Vol. II, p. 430. 

2 It must be borne in niind that these terms Sabhi and l^risad were also used 
to indicate other assemblages (11—6—13 and 20). 
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This courtesy title is analogous to the titles of ‘Honorable* 
and ‘Right Honorable’ of fhe present-day. Iri addressing 
them, the King-President used terms of respect. Daiaratha 
used the term of respect Shavantah (11-2-15 and 25) 
instead, of the common term Yuvam. Even Ravana used the 
honorific term Bhavadbhih iftstead of Yusm2bhih 
(VI-12-24). 

^ The Assembly which is referred to as ‘Parisado Mantrinah 
Srectayas tathS”* by Bharata in 11-111-24’ is referred to 
again as “Pagra Jlnapada-janSh” when Rama addressed it later 
on .(ll—111—27). Therefore the term Paura-janapada must be 
taken to mean the Pari$ad or the Representative Assembly of 
the city and the country (combined). 

Constitution of the Assembly or Sabha or Parisad: The 
Assembly consisted of (A) Officials and (B) Non-Officials. 

A. Officials: (1) The Ministers—Amatyas or Sacivasi 
forming the Cabinet or AmStyagana; (2) The Counsellors— 
consisting of BrShmao sages, two of whom were Rtviks or 
Priests; often referred to as Gurus or Dvijas or Ovijagryas or 
BrShmarias. 

B. Non-Officials: (1) Rajanah—Nobles (Kuttriyas) and 
(2) Paurajanapada—the representative element in the Sabha 
(probably Vai^yas). 

These AmStyas and the Counsellors together formed the 
body of Mantrins or the Ministry. The term Mantrinah is used 
by ValmTki to denote the Counsellors (Class 2 only) in some 
contexts, and all the members of the Ministerial Council 
(consisting of the two classes A1 and Z. in other contexts 
These officials, the Amatyas and the Mantrinah wert 
ex-officio members of the Assembly. The RajSnati invited 
(II—1—45 and 48) by Daiaratha to attend the special session 
of the Pari$ad were either tributary kings, or their representa¬ 
tives, or nobles, a$ they are described, as sitting with great 
humility in the Sabha and as waiting at the gates of the 
Palace on the coronation day. 

Paurarjanapada: The Paura-janapada (11—2—19) 

consisted of the representatives of the citiiens of the capital 


-(The commentator Interprets Psrisad as the Brahman Counsellni, and 
Sicnyah as tiie Janapada. 
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or “Paura” and the representatives of the country (excluding 
the capital) or "Janapada". 

The terms ‘Paura’ and Janapada’ are always referred to 
collectively as Paura>janapada. This body is also spoken of as 
consisting of Naigamas and ^reni-mukhyas in certain places. 
The term Naigama may refer to the Guilds of merchants or to 
the Trade Corporations, and the term Sreni-mukhyas may 
refer to the chiefs or presidents of the Trade Guilds or the* 
City Fathers of the City Corporation. 

The various corporations in the city were represented in 
the “Paura” or the City organisation (BSlhya or outer 
section). And from this body, members were probably 
selected for representation in the Popular Assembly. This 
selected body, was the Paura organisation (Abhyantara or 
inner section). The Abhyantara “Paura” was evidently a 
representative organisation of the city or capital; and it 
looked after the political interests. The members of this inner 
body, the Abhyantara Paura (the city representatives in the 
Pariud or Sabha) co-operated with a similar body (elected by 
the Janapada, or country at large) called Janapada 
(Abhyantara). The Bahya Janapada was probably not one 
collective body but a collection of scattered units, viz. 
Gramas and Ghosas (terms, referring to the organisations) in 
the agricultural and pastoral villages (Grima-samvasas). The 
Grama-gho^mahattaras were their representatives (Abhyan-. 
tara Jlinapada section of the Assembly) representing the rural 
parts (11-2-49 and 11-83-15). 

As the two political organisations the Paura and Janapada 
always acted together, this twin organisation was called 
Paura-janapada. 

Janapada or Mofussil Members and Quarters in the 
Metropolis: The members of this body (Abhyantara or inner 
section) evidently resided in the metropolis. The janapadas 
are also described as Puralayas, i. e., residents in the city 
(11—1—50). They evidently had to attend all the meetings of 
the Assembly throughout the year. Hence ValmTkl sometimes 
groups them under “Paura” as they were practically residents 
of the Pura or the metropolis and uses the word Paura instead 
of Paura-janapada in some places. 
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Piaiira: VSlmTki, calls the same body, representing the 
iritei'ests of the metropolis **Paura" from a political aspect, 
Naigama fiom a commercial or social aspect, and ^reni- 
mukhyas from a municipal aspect. Most probably the same 
distinguished^Vai^ya merchants foundl a place in all these 
bodies. 

The representttives in the inner or Abhyantara section of 
the Jlnapada also included most probably the Presidents df 
tlw Corpocations'‘of the -petty mofussil towns (Nana-nagara- 
v&tavyat^—M—1 —45). 

lanapada (BShyiai): The mofussil towns, Nagaras or 

PattanaiS were probably the trading centres.for the neighbour¬ 
ing Gramas and Gho$as. AncPthese three units must have had 
separate corporate bodies to look after their local interests. 
The Corporations of all the mofussil villages and towns 
constituted the Jariapada (outer circle). The presidents of 
these bodies might have been ex-officio members of the 
Janapada (Inner circle) .attending the Assembly meetings aYid 
residing in the metropolis'. We are told in the Ramaya^a that 
the Grama-gho^-mahattaras who were residing in Ayodhya 
Ql—83—15) followed Bharata when he went to bring back 
Rama from the forest. In the same way the Naigamas who 
followed Bharata to bfing back RSma (11—83—11) were really 
the presidents of the Town Guilds who represented the 
metropolis Pura, in the Sabha. The Naigamas and Grama- 
ghosa-mahattaras who followed Bharata, were really members 
of the Paura-janapada. It may be pointed out here that 
GrSmasamvasa was the term used to denote the residential! 
quafters of the villages. The term "Grama-sarpvisas" might 
mean the villages; while the term Grama might have meant 
the political or municipal organisations (11 -49—4). 

Paura janapada and Paura sometimes Equivalent As king 
DaSaratna, seated in the Sabha is described as consulting his 
Mantrins after the departure of the Tauras’ from the 
Assembly Hall (where the Assembly (Pari^d) meeting had 
been previously held), ^*Paura'* might be considered as 
synonymous with the Paura-janapada Assembly which had 
been deliberating there. The Paura-Jinapadas are referred to 
as Pauras in 11-3-48 and'11-4-1. Evidently the term 
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Taura’ In these contexts included both the Pauras and the ■ 
llnapadas who were previously deliberating In the Parisad or 
Sablia. 

Paura-janapada a R^resentative Body: The Paura* 

jSnapada was the most important unit in the administration. 
In fact it was.the decidin^factor in state affairs, as it was a 
representative body. When Bharata wished to declare his 
innocence regarding Rama’s banishment, he called the Parl^ad 
(11—111—24) to witness. VIlmTki refers to the same body, as 
Paura>janapada-jana in 11—111—27, when RSma addressed it 
later on. It may be' pointed out here that this body claimed 
to represent the views of the unrepresented part of the 
population also,—when the question of the election of the 
Yuvaraja was discussed (11—2—49 and 11—2—52). The 
technical term ’’Paura-janapada” is used by ValmTki both in 
the singular and the plural. In 11—2—19 and 26, the 
Paura-janapada section of A^mbly js referred to in the 
plural—Paura-janapadaij} saha; while in 11-2-49 f, the same 
body is refered to in the singular—Paura-janapada-janah. 

Collective nouns can be used in the singular or plural. He 
might be thinking of the whole body or of all the members, 
individually. Unless we interpret Paura-janapada as the 
representative body there is no force in the use of the words 
Abhyantara and Bahya. 

Sabha a Representative Body: The Sabha members 

replying to OaSaratha when he placed his proposal to elect 
RSma as Yuvaraja, stated that all the king’s subjects^urban as 
well as rural, prayed for Rama’s accession. Unless they had 
been representatives they could nPt have mentioned that 
their, approval was in accordance with the wishes of all the 
people (11—2—49). Moreover, the use of the word 
Jana-mukhya suggests some sort of representation (11—2—19). 

Though it is not clearly stated in the RlmSya^a whether 
the members of the Paura-janapada were nominated or 
elected, theuse pt the terms'Najgamas, Grama-ghora-mahatta- 
rju, Gana-vallabhas (terms referring to the heads or presidents 
of the various institutions or trade unions) is suggestive of 
some sort of election. 
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The business of the *Paura-janapada' was not confined to 
particular sessions as the Janapada body resided in the 
metropolis (Pauralaya-ll-1~50). The members probably 
served on many commiuees like the legislators of the present* 
day. There is no specific reference to the presence of Sfldras, 
in the Sabha convened by Vasisfha after Daiaratha’s death 
(11—81—12 ff). In 11—100—41, the term Arya includes only 
BrahmapaSi K$attriyas and Vaisyas. Perhaps the Sabha 
consisted only of Dvija members. It may be argued that 
negative evidence is not a sufficient proof to draw any 
inference. But it may be pointed out, that there is an absence 
of refeirence to the Sudras, (though they were subjects of the 
king) while the other Varnas have been specifically 
mentioned. Evidently they did not count much as a political 
factbr. A question may be raised whether the Sudras could 
not have been included In the Grima-ghc^-mahattaras (heads 
of the villages) who were the popular representatives in the 
assembly. But, these village superiors could not have been 
from the ^udra-varpa as it is very unlikely that the members 
of the higher Vaisya-variia would have chosen them as their 
heads or representatives. It is difficult to say whether the 
Sudras had any direct representation in the Sabh3. 

Distinguished Visitors Attending the Sabha: It was 

evidently not unusual, to invite royal guests to the Assembly 
session. Prince Yudhajit, uncle of Bharata (11—81—13) was 
invited to attend as a distinguished guest (and as one 
interested in Prince Bharata) when Vasi$tha convened a 
special session to elect a successor to king Daiaratha. 

Representation of Varoas and Interests: The spiritual 

power was represented in the Assembly by the Mantrins 
(Brahman sages and Purohit). The money power was 
represented by the Paura-janapada, representing the 
Naigamas, the Gana-vallabhas of the metropolis, and the 
Grama-gho$a-mahattaras of the province. The physical power, 
was of course represented by the king and the Rajanyu or 
Rajinah. Most probably the muscle power was represented in 
the Cabinet- also, as all the AmStyas were expected to be 
brave and well up in military science. The Sacivas of 
KgrtaVTrya Arjuna, RSvapa, etc., fought in many battles. All 
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the thrM classes of Dvijas were thus represented. The interests 
of the Sudras were probably looked after by the king as their 
protector. 

ferritorial Representation: There was not only Vari;ia 

representation but also representation of areas in the 
Assembly. The BrShma^ Sages (usually dwellers in the 
forests) were nominated to the Council on account of their 
learning. The Ksattriyas (Rajanyas, Rajanah), were 
concentrated in the capital (which was always an extensive 
fort) and other frontier forts. The military officers were 
probably ex-officio members of the Assembly to represent 
the military interests. The ‘PaQra’ was mainly a body 
representing the interests of the Pura or the capital city and 
the Janapada was a body representing the interests of the 
country at large. These ‘two bodies as has already been 
pointed out, alwkys acted as one body—Paura-jinapada. In 
the Ramayana period, the country was divided into the 
metropolis (always a big fort or I^ura) and the rest of the 
Empire—the Ra^fra or Janapada. As the military forces and 
the wealthiest citizens were concentrated in the capita.U as 
the king, the princes and the nobles lived there, the metro¬ 
polis was treated as a separate unit by itself. The sessions of 
the Assembly were also held at the metropolis. When 
Da»ratha convened a special meeting (session) of the Sabha 
for electing a Yuvaraja, he is said to have sent invitations to 
the kings, to his subjects dwelling in the capital, and in the 
various provincial Nagaras or towns, and the rural tfacts or 
Janapada (11—1—45). 

Paura-janapada mainly a Vaiiya Representation: As the 

Brihmans were represented in the Council of Ministers, and 
as Rajanyas formed ode portion of the Pari$ad or SabhS, the 
Paura-janapada section must have been the representative 
body of the VaiSya community which lived by agriculture, 
catt(e-rearing and trade (Kr$i, Go-rak$a and Varta) and which 
very largely contributed towards the wealth of‘the empire. 

Other Sabhas: King Niga's Sabha consisted of ministers,priests. 
and the "Naigama" (Vn-54-5^ etc.). The Naigahia was probably 
the equivalent of the "Raura" Corporation of Ayodhya. The 
Assembly (Sabhi) of King N^, summoned by him when he was 
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curs^ by two Brahamanas, was requested by King Nrga to 
appoint his son as his successor (VII—54— 5 f). 

Ravapa's Sabha: Ravaoa's Sabha consisted of military 
officers, ministers and relations. Ravana used to consult it 
only jvhen he was In trouble. There are two references in the 
Ramayana to the summoning of the Sabha by Ravana (VI—6 
—1 f. and VI—11—18, etc.): (l)f after Hanuman’s devastation 
of Lanka, and (2) when the siege of Lanka was imminent. As 
Rava^ia considered that success depended on good counsel, 
he was anxious to get the unanimous decision of the 
experienced members of the Sabha (VI—6—12). 

Functions of the Sabha: The Assembly was consulted on 
all important questions of administration such as the election 
of the king or the Crown Prince (11—2—1, etc.), declaration, 
of war (VI—llt-18 f), abdication of kings. Sanction was 
necessary to allow a king to retire from the office (11—2—8). 

When old and infirm Dasaratha wanted to have a successor 
appointed in his place^ he convened a special session of the 
Sabha. The procedure is described in the second Canto of the 
Ayodhya Kan^a. After Daiaratha's death a meeting of the 
Sabha was called in by the Raja>kartarab, (the king-makers) 
and the Cabinet, to elect a new king (11—67—2, etc.). After 
the completion of the funeral ceremonies of king D^ratha 
by Bharata, the chief Purohita Vasistha called in a special 
session of the SabhS, invited Bharata and offered him the 
Crown in the name of the SabKS, and the people, agreeably to 
the wishes of Daiaratha and KaikeyT (11—82—7,12, etc.). 

Assembly Rights: The Assembly had a right to choose 
the son of the King or anybody else as successor (11—67—38). 
King Dasaratha was aware of this right of the Assembly when 
he told the Sabha that they might approve of his proposal toi 
crown Rama, or suggest some alternative names after due 
discussion (11—2—15 f.). The Assembly members had the> 
right to delegate their powers of election to one member of 
the Assembly, in whose integrity they had confidence. After 
Pasaratha*s deaths the Sabhl members who were summoned 
to meet and arrange for the appointment of a king, delegated 
their powers to the Purohita Vasistha who presided over the 
Assembly, and gave him full discietion^lo appoint one of the 
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princes of Iksvaku's line or any other individual whom he 
might consider fit (11—67—38). 

Assembly Meeting: The details connected with the 

summoning of the Assembly, dissolution, etc., may now be 
described. In the RimSyana we have a description of the 
procedure, both (1) under a constitutonal sovereign like 
Dasaratha in peace times, and (2) under an autocratic ruler 
like Riva^ia during war time. Many of the details are 
extremely interesting and resemble very much the procedure 
of the present day. 

Summons: The Sabhl members were as a rule summoned 
by the king through his messengers or heralds (11—81—1.1, 
VI—11—18 and 11—1—46). But in the absence of the king, it 
might be summoned, on extraordinary occasions, by the 
ministers or king-makers (Raja-karfarah) (11—67—2), or by 
the Chief Minister (11-81-12). 

Quarters for Assembly Members: Quarters were provided 
for the representative members coming from outside to the 
metropolis (11—1—47). 

Council Hall: The Council Hall in Ayodhya was evidently 
part of the palace of the king as Dasaratha simply walked out 
of his palace to the Council Hail or Durbar Hall and walked 
out of the Council Chamber back to his quarters (11—4—1 
and 3, and ||-10_9). 

The Durbar Hall In Ayodhya must have been open in the 
front and the sides, as It is sUted In 11-3-25, that DaUratha 
saw Rama coming along the road while seated on the throne in 
the midst of the Assembly.* Rama's Durbar Hall was in 
the Bahya-kaksa or the outer courtyard of the Palace (VII— 
37—14). But in Lanka the Council Hall must have been a 
detoched buildlrig, away from the palace, as RSvaija is said to 
have gallopped in a State procession from the palace to the 
Council Hall (VI—11—4, etc.). It is described as having been 
guarded by the soldiers during the session (VI-12-3). 

> The corridors of the HaM were evidently open to the public. Rama’s friends who 
had been watching the pnxeedings in the Council Hall from the corridoi; on hearir^ 
of the election of Rama as Yuvariia ran to Kausalyi (mother of Rama) and 
communicated to her the happy news (11-345). 
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King, Ex-Officio President The President of the 
Assembly was the King, and in his absence, the Chief Priest 
or Purohito (11-2-1, VI-12-1 and 11-81-11). 

State Dress of Kings and the Members: The king used to 
dress himself for the occasion and take his seat first (11—1— 
47 f., VI—11—17). The members of RAvana^s Council are 
described as being adorned with gold, gems, and jewels and as 
wearing excellent clothes, flower garlands and sandal paste 
(VI—11—31). The members of the Sabha In Ayodhyl are 
described as shining with the lustre of fine clothes, sandal 
paste, etc. (11—82—2). 

Arrival of the President and the Members: The king was 
the first to arrive and take his seat. As the king was the 
President, he was seated on the throne (11—1—48 and VI—11 
—17). The members were allowed to enter after the king took 
his seat. 

Seating Arrangements: The seats were arranged facing the 
President and were of different kinds and of different 
materials, as some were intended for tributary princes, some 
for K$attriya and Vaisya representatives, and some for 
BrShmanas (11—1—49). Precedence was observed in the 
arrangeimnt of the seats. The various members, in Ravapa's 
Sabha, sat down in the seats allotted to them. Tfie seats were 
always allotted according to rank (11—82—2 and VI—11—25 
and 30). The seating arrangements in Rlvana’s Assembly 
were in, charge of military officers, specially told off for this 
duty (VI—11—30). As the seats are said to have been allotted 
to the members, in the Sabha of AyodhyS also, special 
officers must have looked after the seating arrangements. The 
King was evidently in the middle of one side of the chamber. 
The Crown Prince's seat next to his was inlaid with gold and 
gems (11—3—33). Precedence in seating is also well illustrated 
by the seating arrangements made by Bharadvaja when 
entertaining Bharata's army (11—91 —38 ff.). 

Decomm: In Dasaratha's Sabha, all the members 
including the tributary princes sat respectfully, facing the 
'King (11—1—49). They spoke only after they had been asked 
to speak (11—2—19, etc.). In Rlma's Sabha also, they spoke 
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only after being requested to speak (VII—59L—30),— atha 
Ramena samprstab sarva eva sabhfsadab. The decorum 
expected of the meinbers has been well described by Valmlki, 
in describing Ravapa's Sabha (VI—11-32 f.). 

ASSEMBLY PROCEDURE. 

A typical Session (11^2—2, etc.) of Dasiratha's SabhS:, 
The King as the President faced the audience and in a loud 
ringing voice, addressed the whole Pari^d, explaining his 
reasons for summoning it. He told the members, that he had 
administered the Empire to the best of his ability for along 
time and that he desired to be released from the burden of 
ruling, on account of his old age. Then he proposed to the 
Assembly that his son Rama who was younger, stronger and 
abler than himself might be appointed Yuvaraja, or Crown 
Prince, if the proposal was agreeable, wise and beneficial. He 
backed up his proposals with an enumeration of Rama's 
vii*tues (11—2—10, etc.), and requested the Assembly to 
approve of his proposal or to make a better counter proposal, 
if they had any one in view. Evidently the King had only the 
power of nomination. The power of election, however, rested 
with the Assembly. Da^ratha left the decision to the 
Assembly^ as they might consid.er him to be personally 
interested in Rama’s election, and as a thoroughly impartial 
decision by the disinterested assembly was necessary to 
elect the right person. It might be pointed out here that a 
proposition brought before the Assembly had to be discussed 
in the Cabinet at first. Dasaratha had discussed this question 
with his ministers beforehand (11—1—41), to find out, 
whether his proposal would be popular with his subjects 
(11-1-43). 

The speech from the throne was duly and loudly applauded 
(11-2-18). 

Procedure in the Sabha for the Transaction of Business— 
Discussion— Going into Committee: It is to be noted that 
Dasaratha did not ask the assembly merely to register his 
decision but asked them to discuss and arrive at a unanimous 
decision. 
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Dasaratha was fully conscious of the limitations of a 
constitutional monarch.. The Assembly, as directed by the 
King, consulted together, and soon agreed with one accoicd, 
that Dasaratha was realiy oid and must be reiieved, and that 
RSma was the proper person to succeed him. The consuitation 
and discussion of the Assembly members; referred to in 

11—2—2.0 probabiy correspond to the moderri procedure of 
'gping into a Committee*. ValmTki does not state whether 
Da^ratha vacated the chair during the debate. The decision 
of the Sabha was communicated to Da&ratha (li—2—21 f.) 
(evidentiy through some spokesman} as they could not have 
all shouted at the same tirne). 

When communicating their decision, the Assembly 
enumerated all Rama's virtues and quaiifications, to ptove- 
that their decision was not actuated by any desire to pleue 
the ‘ king, but by the desire to find the best successor.- 
Evidently it was the duty of the Assembly to give reasons for 
their decision. The Assembly, after stating their reasons for 
their choice of R3ma, informed Daaratha that all the people 
in the empire rural as well as urban desired the coronation of 
R3ma as Yuvaraja (11—2—49). 

King Dasaratha heard the decision of the Sabha and 
expressed his pleasure at the honour done to him by the 
eiection of his son as the future king (11—3—2). 

Execution of the Decision of the Sabha: The king then 

turned round to the ministers at his side;', abd gave them 
verbal orders to take the necessary steps to carry out the 
decision of the Assembly. The Assembly was pleased at the 
prompt steps taken by the king to carry out their decision 
and ioudiy appiauded him (11-3—5). The Sabha was the 
authority responsibie for deciding the issues. The decisions 
were given effect to, by the king. Then the king sent 
Sumantra to fetch RSma from his paiace, inorderto inform 
him of his eiection in the presence of the Assembiy. Rama 
arrived at the Sabha, saluted the king and took the seat 


i-The senior meinberof the body of elders referred to as Rajakartarah in TI79-1,rras 
probably the spokesman. 

2*The ministers attended the meetings of the Sabha. 
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offered to him. After RSma was seated, the king informed 
him in the presence of the Assembly that he would be 
crowned as Yuvar^a or Heir-Apparent, as he was born to his 
eidest queen of equal status; as he was a worthy son, as he 
was endowed with many virtues and as he had endeared 
himself to the subjects by his excellent qualities. Rama after 
being informed of his ejection as Heir-Apparent, was advised 
by Dasaratha to be always humble, to control his senses, to 
avoid the vices of kings, to please his ministers and subjects, 
to keep his arsenals, granaries, and treasury well stocked, and 
to make himself popular by promoting the happiness of his 
subjects, and officers (11—3—38, etc.). Then Rima took leave 
of the king. After Rama’s departure the assembly members 
also took leave of the king and went home. 

Responsibilities of Members in Ayodhya: An idea of the 
responsibilities of the members can be gathered from the 
injunctions laid down by Rlma while presiding over the 
Dharma-sabha (VII—59 M—34, etc.). ‘There can be no Sabha 
without elders. Those who are not conversant with duty and 
justice cannot be called elders. There can be no justice 
without Truth, and Truth must be unadulterated. Partial 
trutgs are ignoble. Those members of the Sabha who keep 
silent, though they may know the truth, must be considered 
as liars. Those members who do not speak the truth out of 
selfishness, anger or fear, when it is their duty to do so, will 
undergo eternal punishment in hell. It is the duty of every 
member to help the discussion to the best of his ability in a 
spirit of selflessness, without being influenced by greed, fear 
or favour.” 

Responsibilities of the Members in LahkS^: Two special 

sessions of Ravana’s Sabha are described by ValmTki, one m 
the 6th Canto and the other in the 1 Ith and the 12th Cantos 
of tne Yuddha Kan^la. The description of the first meeting is 
very incomplete. The Canto opens with the statement that 
Ravana informed the Raksasa members, of the havoc caused 
by Hanuman, and asked them to advise him about the steps 
to be taken by him. In his opening address RSvana divided 
the kings into three classes. 

1. The king who sought the counsel of able and faithful 
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ministers, friends and kinsmen, who had a common 
interest with him, and then proceeded to take action 
with their help, was considered to belong to the 
highest class. 

2. The king who planned alone and did not seek counsel, 
and who acted upon his own decisions belonged to the 
ihiddling or the second class. 

3. The king who did not weigh the pros and cons and 
impulsively rushed to action and risked everything, was 
of the third or the lowest class. 

He defined the best decision as one arrived at unanimously 
after full discussion by ministers thoroughly conversant with 
politics, and then asked his counsellors to tell him what was 
to be done to protect the city against RSma (VI—6—12, etc.)^ 

The first council mainly consisted pf bellicose flatterers, 
who only spoke of RSvapa's prowess, and advised him to 
avenge the Insults of Hanuman, and never to give away STta, 
however unfair it might be since it involved the loss of his 
prestige! 

War Session of the Sabha in Lanka: A description of 

RSvapa’s second SabhS gives us a good idea of the state 
pageantry and the conduct of special sessions (VI—11th 
Canto). 

The State Drive from the Palace to the Sabha: Ravana 

drove in a big golden State Chariot, ornamented with gems; 
corals, and golden tassels, drawn by well-broken and trained 
horses. The royal chariot was preceded by fully armed 
R2k$asa soldiers, carrying shields and swords and various 
weapons. The chariot was escorted at the back and the sides 
by the body-guards, richly arrayed in coloured robes. 

Famous Atiratha warriors followed his chariot; some on 
chariots, some on big elephants (in rut) and others on 
prancing steeds. Rivaiia went to the Sabh7 with the royal 
paraphernalia. A white royal umbrella was held 
iover his head and he was fanned on the two sides with 
«houries and fans. The noise of the R&k$asas’ chariots that 
rolled along the main roads, and the fanfare of trumpets 
created great tumult. The people sunding on the roads 
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saluted him with anjaJi-bandha and bowed heads. At the 
entrance of the Sabha, the Ralcsasa guards shouted '"Victory,. 
Victory to Ravana". 

The Sabha Hall— The Seat&Seating Arrangements: The 

Sabhi Hall was luxuriously constructed with gold and 
silver pillars, crystal floors, spread over with carpets of 
gold<loth and was protected by six hundred Raksasas. Ravana's 
royal cushioned seat was made of Lapiz Lazuli and covered with 
the softest deer skin. Some or the seats were wooden stools, 
ahd some were mats placed on the floor. The seating 
arrangements were in charge of the Generals-^uka and 
Prahasta (VI—11—30). It is interesting to note that the 
members of the Sabha both in Ayodhya and Lanka were not 
allowed to sit anywhere, but were directed to seats set apart 
for them, by the officers in charge of the seating arranger 
ments. 

After Ravana took his seat, he ordered the heralds to 
speedily summon all the members to the Council Hall as very 
important and urgent business had to be transacted. 

Urgent Summons: The heralds sped from house to house 
and informed the Rak^sas, of Ravana’s command. The 
members on being urgently summoned rushed to the Hall, 
some on horses, some on elephants, some on foot, and some 
on chariots. Leaving the conveyances outside the gate, the 
members entered the Sabha on foot. 

Salute: The members on entering the Council Chamber 
saluted the king by grasping his feet.'They were duly 
honoured and directed to their respective seats. 

Members: The Council Hall was crowded with learned 
ministers, wise councillors, and hundreds of military officers. 
Last came VibhT^na, a senior member of the Council who 
entered and saluted his elder brother, the President King. 

Court Dress of Members The Rak$asa members of the 
SabhS who attended the session were all well adorned with 
gems and jewels and decked in excellent clothing, as has 
already been pointed out. They were also wearing garlands. 

Etiquette of Members: None of the members made any 
noise, none of them spoke aloud, none of them told an 
untruth. Their faces were all turned towards the king. 
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Military Guard: The session being a special war session^ 
Ravana as President, took extraordinary precautions. Rava^a 
ordered Prahasta, the Q>mmander-in-Chiefj to make 
arrangements to'guard the Assembly Hall and the fort; and 
waited for Prahasta’s return before commencing the business 
(VI—12—1,) etc,). Prahasta redoubled the guards and 
informed Ravana that he might proceed with the business. 
The precautions were partly to guard against surprise attacks 
by the enemy, while all the chief military officers were 
engaged in the Council, and partly to prevent* the disclosure 
of state secrets and plans. Ravaria like Cromwell might also 
have intended to intimidate the members. 

Business or Procedure: Ravana began by flattering the 
members for the successful help rendered by them on former 
occasions. He then explained that he had delayed the 
summons for the meeting, as his powerful brother, Kumbha- 
kariia had been absent till then. He told the Assembly that 
his abduction of STta was the cause of all the trouble and 
requested them to help him to keep STta and kill Rama and 
Lak$mana. 

Kumbhakar^a. the senior member of the Assembly, took 
RSvaoa to task for his misdeeds and his ignorance of "Politics". 
He told RSivaoa.that he should have asked for their advice 
before he abducted STta and not after the foul deed; But as a 
Government mernb'er, he thought he was bound to back up 
the king, as the thing was a accompli''. He promised to 
help the king to exterminate the enemies. He was followed 
by another member of the front bench Mahiplirsva who 
advised Ravana to follow up the abduction by the rape 
of STta without worrying about the consequences. He tried to 
convince Ravana that their forces would be quite sufficient 
to smash the enemy. 

VibhTsana also one of the frontbenchers, thought it his 
duty to warn the king Riva^a of the impending ruin of 
himself, his family and his whole army. He pointed out the 
superiority of Rama, and the justness of his cause; and 
advised the king to conciliate R&ma by handing over STta 
with his apologies. VibhT$aoa thought that conciliation would 
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be the only course to save Ravapa and his family from ruin. 
Then followed the speeches of the other members of the 
Assembly who all supported Ravana in his decision to declare 
war. Ravaoa the President of the Assembly accused the only 
truthful and faithful counsellor VibbTuna, of having been 
bribed by the enemy; and told him he was fouling his own 
nest. VibhlMija’s well-meant advice was unpalatable to 
RSvar^a and was attributed to corruption. When Ravaoa 
abused him as a traitor VibhTsana feeling insulted walked out 
of the chamber. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE ministry 

Ministers and Ministry: In the RamSyapa the ministers 
are called Amatyas (1-7-1 f., 1-10-2), Sacivas (1-8-21 f., 
and VII—59—M—25, etc.), Mantrii^iab (1—7—4) or Raja- 
kartarah (11—67—2). The kings carried on the administration 
with the help of tl)e ministerial council which was comRoted 
as follows: 

A. AmStya-gaija or Cabinet: The members were called 
Amatyas or Sacivas. They are also referred to as Mantrins, as 
they were ex-officio members of the Ministry.f Each was in 
charge of a portfolio and was the executive head of his 
department. 

B. Mantrinah also called Guravah (Elders) Cl—8— 
purely advisory body which had to be invariably consulted 
before taking action. They were also designated Brahmanas^ 
Dvijas, or Dvijagryas. During an interregnum they functioned 
as King-makers (R|ja-kartarah) 11—67—2. 

These were consulted after a course of action had been 
first discussed and settled by the King and the Cabinet. 

As the king was the religiotis head of the State, and as the 
whole life of the subjects and princes was dominated by 
religion, the Ministers were led by Vasistha, the cijief priest 
who was also the Prime Minister, de facto. Vasistha, the 
Purohita was also one of the Mantrins—(Vasi^tha-pramukha 
mantrinah VII—37—15). 

The PurohiU or the Chief Priest Vasistha was invariably 
associated with the Aii(iatya-garia, as he was the most learned 
and respected adviser and Guru (or preceptor) of the Ik^iku 
princes. He took a leading part in the deliberations of the 
AmEtya-gana. Vasistha was considered by Daiaratha as his 
family deity (1—7(1^16}. In all matters of State, Oararatha 


^The same Sutnantra is called an Amtya (Bih Amatyai in and a Mantrin in 14-4 
(MantrMattama) and a Sadva in VII-59M-26 (Sacivah sumahabalah). Therefore the 
Amatyas were e»<ifficio mantriris as weH. 
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discussed the questions with the ministers, and the Purohrta, 
before taking action. 

Mantrins or Counsellors: The second body of *"the 

other Mantrins” (apare mantriQah of 1—7—4 f.), who helped 
Da^ratha, consisted of Suyajna, Jabali, Kasyapa, Gautama, 
Markandeya and Katyay^ana, and also the two Rtviks Vasis^ha 
and Vamadeva (1—7—4 f.). This body is referred to as 
Mantrins (1-9—14), as ‘Gurus’ (1—8—4), as Dvijatayal? (1—12 
—5), as Dvijas (1—12—20) and as Brahmanas (11—68—1). They 
were all Brahma Rsis, (1—7—5) and Veda-paragas (1—8—5). 
They were hereditary advisers (Paurvakas 1—7—5) of the 
dynasty, noted for their age, wisdom, religious lorb and 
knowledge of tradition. This group of ministers was invariably 
consulted when the king was in doubt or difficulties. They 
were not always by the side of the kings like the Cabinet 
ministers or Amatyas but were sent for when wanted. They 
were only Mantrins or Counsellors. These Mantrinah were 
sent for, when Dauratha wanted to consider the propriety of 
performing a Horse Sacrifice (1-8-5), and by Rlma when he 
had to meet the charge of mal*administration brought against 
him by a Brahman villager (VII—74—3 f.), and when he had 
to prove STta’s chastity in public (VII—96—2, etc.). This body 
as pointed out before, may be called the “Council of Elders” 
or The Elders. Their extensive knowledge of sacred lore, 
morality, history, tradition and custom, and their experience, 
were of great help to the kings. The need for such a 
consultative body is brought out by the following extract 
from K. V, RangaswSmi Aiyahgar’s “Some Aspects of 
Ancient Indian Polity”. “It was an admitted duty of the 
State to maintain Dharma, since the question would 
frequently arise as to what was or was not consistent with 
Dharma. The determination of such points would not be 
simple, or within the province of mere secular administrators. 
For Dharma was of many kinds, was constantly growing, and 
was never very definite. It could be, for example, S^dharana 
Dharma, />., ordinary equity and morality, of the kind 
instanced in the following quotations from Vasistha (anterior 
to 200 B.C.) and Vi§nu (A.D. 100); Truthfulness, freedom 
from anger, liberality, abstention from injuring living beings, 
and the perpetuation of the family are the Dharma common 
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to all. Forbearance, truth, self-restraint, purity, liberality, 
non-injury to life, obedience to spiritual guides, pilgrimages 
to holy places, pity for the afflicted, straight-dealing, 
freedom from avarice, reverence towards Gods and Brahma^pas 
—these are the Dharma common to all classes. Or again, 
Dharma might be AsSdharana, i.e., of a special character. In 
this clas^ would be included Varna Dharma (obligations of 
castes), A^rama Dharma (regulations, of the orders or stages 
of life), Varnasrama Dharma (rules about both castes and 
orders and their inter-relations), Cuna Dharma and 
Naimittika Dharma. Or again, a cross classification of Dharma 
would give as its constituents, Acara Dharnia (valid usage), 
Vyavahara Dharma (rules about affairs) and Praya^citta 
Dharma (rules of penance). Ordinarly except in regard to 
Sadharana Dharma (or even m it, there would arise difficult 
questions, as the tendency would ever be, to put in as 
common obligations, the duties of particular sections or 
classes) the constituents of the other types of Dharma would 
offer nice points for academic elaboration and differentiation. 
Sliould a State, therefore, undertake to maintain Dharma, it 
would have frequently to obtain opinions that would be 
deemed authoritative in cases in which points of Dharma 
were at issue.” 

How could such opinions be obtained? Who was compe¬ 
tent to give them? Certainly, this Council of Elders consist¬ 
ing of learned, hoary sages must have been competent. 

King-Makers or Ra/a-kartarab: The Elders or Mantrioab 
were also called ”Raja-kartirah” or the king-makers. These 
Elders were the king-makers, as they had absolutely no 
private interest in the nomination or election of the king. 

Immediately after the death of Dauratha, these 
Brahmapas or elders went in a body, to the Sabha (Assembly 
Hall (11^7—2) and together with the Amltyas, addressed 
Vasistha the king's Purohita and de facto Prime Minister, 
pointed out to him the dangers of anarchy and empowered 
him to crown as King one of the Ik^vaku princes or any body 
else who might be considered fit by him (11—67—2, etc., 38). 
Verses 2, 3 and 4 make it perfectly clear that the Elders were 
the Raja-kart2rah who had the right to take action after the 
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Jcing*s death. But they deputed their powers to yasj$iha the 
Prime Minister. As a quiclf and sound decision was necessary 
in the interests of the State, and as there might have been 
some difference of opinion when eight ministers and six 
Elders or counsellors had to take action, they adopted the 
wisest course and d^egated their powers to the foremost, the 
wisest,- the most disinterested and the universally respected 
Prime Minister, Vasi^tha, and abided by his decision to send 
for Prince Bharata at once (11-^7-38 and 11-68-4). 

Again after the completion of Da^ratha’s funeral 
ceremonies, the same Mantrinah or Counsellors or Elders 
functioning as Raja-kartirah, offered the sovereignty to 
Prince Bharata, in the name of Svajana (Amatyas, etc.) and 
the Sreov^b (the Corporation of the city) (11—79—1 and 4). 
It may be noted that the RSja-kartarah (and not the 
Amatyas) made the offer, and that the offer was made by 
them, as representatives of Svajana (Amatyas, etc.) and 
Sreovab (Corporation of the city) and not in their own 
name. 

Though ValmTki uses the term Mantrins in some places, 
e.g., 1—7—22 to indicate the whol6 Ministry, he restricts the 
word to the Elders in the majority of places (11—112—17 and 
other places). In a few places, he calls, an Amatya also a 
Mantrin (1-8-3 and 1-T0-6). In ValmTki’s mind, there is 
always a distinction between the executive Amatyas or 
Sacivas and the Counsellors or Mantrins. When R3ma was 
advising Bharata to consult his Amatyas and Mantrins (II— 
112—17) he used the terms Mantrins to designate the 
Counsellors. Sugrlva's minister Hanum3n (an executive 
minister) is spoken of as a Saciva (IV—3—21, 26), while the 
Counsellors who insisted on Sugrlva’s coronation (when Vlli 
was supposed to have died) are called Mantrins (IV—9—21). 
The four executive ministers closely associated with VibhT^a 
are spoken of as his Amatyas (Vi 1—5—41). RSvana’s ministers 
who accompanied him to fight against the Devas and the 
princes of the earth are also referred to as Sacivas (VI1—27—27) 
while his counsellors in the Sabha are cailed Mantra-tattvajn» 
Mantrins (V-49-13). 
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Ministers Nominated: There is no mention of the election 
of the Ministers. The Ministers were evidently nominated by 
the King; as Rlma asked Bharata whether he had appointed 
brave, learned, loyal and clever men of noble birth, etc., as 
his ministers (Mantrins) (11—100—15). 

Number of Members of the Council and *he Cabinet In 
Ayodhya, King Daiaratha was helped in the administration 
by (a) eight Amatyas and {b) two Rtviks and six other 
Mantrins (1—7—1, etc.*). The two divisions of the Ministry, 
Amatyas and Dvijas or Mantrins are well brought out in II— 
67-4. 

Mantri-parisad: The Amatyas or Sacivas, Dhr$ti, Jayanta 
and Vijaya; Siddhirtha and Artha>«adhaka,Asoka, Mantrapala 
and Sumantra constituted the Amitya-gaoa of Da&ratha. 
The Amatya-ga^a and the Brihmapa Mantrins together 
constituted the Mantri-pari^d. In Ayodhya, the proposals 
dealt with by the Cabinet of Amatyas and the Purohita had 
to be placed before the whole Council of Ministers or the 
Ministry or the Mantri*pariud which consisted of (a) the 
Cabinet or Amatyasgi^na (11—68—1) and (b) the Counsellors 
or Mantrins. 

Amatyas (also tx-Officio Mantrins): The Amatyas 
formed the inner body of the Ministry, or the Cabinet;) and 
they were also known as Mantfinah, as they were ex-officio 
members of ‘*the ipint body of. Mantrinab" consisting of 
Amatyas and Counsellors (Curus or Elders or Dvijas). During 
the reigns of Dasaratha and Rima, Vasi^fha was the de facto 
Prime Minister on account of his learning, status, and 
towering personality, though Siddhartha is referred to as 
MahH-matra in one context. As the terms Amatyas and 
Sacivas are always used in the plural, and as they are also 
referred to as Amatya-gana (11—68—1) they must have acted 
as one body,-the Cabinet. The AmStya-ga^a and the 
BrShmanas, (i.e.,) the RSja-kartarah or Dvijih of H—67—2 and 
4) are referred to aS Mantrioah in 11—68—7. 


S Evidently the term Mantrin was applied to all these members—the Amatyas as 
well as the Elders in a general sense 
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Classes of AmiStvBS fII—100—24. etc.1: Rama divided 

them into three classes—Superior, Middling and Inferior. 
They were to be employed according to their abilities in 
works of great importance, works of middling importance 
and in ordinary work respectively; The special term Bhftyas 
in (11—100—25) should be taken to mean Amatyas (Public 
Mrvant or minister) as the preceding and succeeding verses 
refer to Amatyas. 

Important functions were entrusted to hereditary Ministers 
whose incorruptibility had been tested and who were pure in 
word, body and mind. 11—100—26. 

Selection of Ministers—Oualifications of Ministers: ^ The 
jchoice of ministers was a royal ‘prerogative. Only hereditary 
ministers well tested for loyalty, honesty and incorruptibility 
could be employed in the transaction of important business 
(11—100^26, etc.). The ministers had to be intelligent, 
reliable, bold and resourceful. They were to be' clever in 
reading the thoughts of others, in discovering the motives and 
feelings of others, and in vigilantly guarding the State'secrets. 
They were to be learned in polity or the political science, as 
well as in all branches of learning. They were expected to be 
of well-controlled senses, so that they might not be tempted 
by bribjps or diverted from their duties by pleasures (II—1 GD¬ 
IS, etc*.). It was their duty to speak the truth, and give their 
honest opinions. They must not keep silent, when knowing 
the truth, out of fear or greed or self-interest (VIJ—59 M—35, 
etc.). They must be impartial in deciding cases between the 
rich and the poor.They should not be influenced by the wealth 
or the position of one of the parties (II—100—58). The mini¬ 
sters were generaily hereditary (Paurvakah) (I—7—5), learned 

in the Vedas (Bahu^rutah) and the sciences (^astrajflSh), 
clever in legal lore (Vyavahire^u ku&l2h), clever in taxation 
and the levy of troops, (ko!la-samgrahai?e yukt&h baiasya ca 
parigrahe),' incorruptible (^cinah), braU (vTrSb), skilful in 
■diplomacy (srpadhi-vigraha-tattvajnah) and well versed i& 
political science (raja^tram anu$thitSb, nltiiastra-viM^ajifib)* 
They were chosen from the wealthy (prakrtyasaippadanvitah) 
and therefore free from temptation (1—7—5. etc.). 
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Amatyis of Rama: Rama's ministers were the same old 
ministers of Daiaratha. They were well versed in law, high- 
minded, conversant with Politics and ail the ^astras, intelligent, 
born in respectable families and wise in counsel (VII—59 
M—26, etc.). They were all statesmen of international 
reputation (vide^e$vapi vijnata|(i sarvato buddhinikayat— 
1-7—16). The Ministers were specially conversant with mti- 
sastra or mantra-tattva or Politics (1-7-17 and V-49-13). 

The Purohita — A Minister The Chief Priest or Purohita 
was evidently associated with the Ministry (1-10-2 and 

I— 19—16). During the reigns of Dauratha and Rama, 
Vasistha the Purohita was also a Mantrin (Minister) and 
wielded enormous powers (11—115—10, VII—37—15 and 
1-68-16). 

Da^ratha never did any business without consulting his 
Purohita Vasistha and the Ministers. Vasist:ha was one of the 
Mantrins and the Sre^tha of the lot (1-7—4, 1—68—16 and 

II— 67—4). When the Rajakartaral? (the Elders of the Council, 
and the Amatyas) held a session of the Council to appoint 
a successor to Da^aratha, they looked for guidance from the 
foremost of them, the royal Purohita and de facto Chief 
Minister (11—67—4). 

Vasistha being an ascetic lived outside the city. He is said 
to have traversed and crossed the city to reach the palace on 
Rama's coronation day (11—14—26 and 29). He rode in a 
special chariot with pure and clean fittings (brahmam 
rathavaram 11—5—4). He commanded the respect of the King 
and the Cabinet. 

In the absence of the king, the Purohita Vasistha, as the 
foremost minister, and chief religious head, had right to 
occupy the Presidential seat in the SabhS, to summon the 
Assembly or SabhS, to summon even the Princes to the 
Assembly, and to offer the throne to the successor 
(II—81 —9, etc. and 11—82—4, etc). 

Amatyas probably of the K§attriya Varna: As bravery 

prowess and valour were considered important dualifications* 
for the Amatyas (1—7—6 and 11) they were evidently 
recruited from the Kuttriyas'and they evidently had to take 
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part in .battles. Otherwise there is no point in the.advice to 
select '*{urah'* as Ministers (11—100—15). Ravana*s ministers 
(Sacivas) fought with the Devas and various kings when 
RSvana led ah expedition against them (VII—14—1, etc., 
VII-.19-18 and VII-27-27). The Mantrin^h (Ministers) 
of King KIrtavTrya Arjuna fought with Ravana's generals 
(VII-32-26,30 and 32). 

Distribution of Portfolios: Griffith in his translation 

(p. 15 of the Library Edition) of the Rlmlyana has stated 
that three of Dasaratha’sAmatyas dealt with war, two with 
Finance, two with Law and Justice while the eighth one was 
in charge of the Chariots, etc. But no such distribution is 
definitely refered to in the text. 

Griffith’s ^ conclusions are evidently based on the literal 
meanines of the names of the ministers of Da^aratha. 

As the literal meanings of the terms Dhrsti, Jayanta and 
Vijaya are Boldness, Victorious son of Indra, and Conquest, 
Griffith is of opinion that the names should not be taken as 
proper names but as names indicative of their functions and 
that these three ministers Dhrsti, Jayanta and Vijaya might 
have been ministers holding the portfolio of War. SiddhSrtha 
literally means the successful man. it mav also be understood 
as one wno has attained success in Artha or the acquisition of 
riches or wealth. Arthasadhaka. is literally one efficient 
in artha or polity. Hence the ministers Siddhartha and 
ArthasSdhaka may be considered as Finance Ministers. 
The latter of the two was probably charged with Diplomacy 
as he was called during Rama's regime Rastfa-vardhana— 
literally one extending the dominions. He might have been 
a Foreign Secretary or Diplomat (VII—59M—26) in Rama's 
time. The literal meaning of A^ka is "withqut sorrow". A 
minister can cause sorrow to the people only by interfering 
with their persons or property, (/.e., by mal-administration of 
criminal and civil justice), therefore the minister A^ka miist 
have dealt with the portfolio of Law and Order. MantrapSla is 
one who protects Mantra or the Sacred Texts (of three kinds— 


1 The distribution of duties among the ministry was probably as outlined by Griffith, 
but we cannot be absolutely certain. It need not be considered entirely imwinative;, 
Such a distribution might have existed. 
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Yajus and SIman). The minister MantrapSla might have 
had the portfolio of Religion or Sacred Law. As the 
king was the religious head of the State and had to administer 
sacred law as well as secular law, one of the Aniatyas was 
probably ■ put in charge of the portfolio of Religious or 
Sacred Law. This view is confirmed by the name given to 
him under RSma’s regime—Dharmapala (Vli—59M—26). 

Sumantra the eighth minister was the Royal Equerry, bard 
or minstrel, charioteer, and Private Secretary to both 
Dasaratha and Rama. His portfolio was evidently under the 
department ’'Miscellaneous.” He was the most important, 
and favourite minister of Dasaratha and R3ma. In the Epic he 
plays quite as important a part as the Pjime Minister Vasistha. 

As the same qualifications mentioned in 1—7—6, etc., 
applied to all the Amatyas, we may infer the possibility of an 
exchange of portfolios when considered necessary. 

Duties of Ministers: The duties of the Ministers were 
various (I--7—6, etc.). Those in charge of administration and 
law were responsible for the protection of the kingdom, the 
protection of the innocent from the lawless, and the 
impartial and sympathetic administration of justice. The 
administration had to be strict enough to keep the people in 
wholesome dread of the law and prevent them from 
offending against Truth, Morals and Religion (1—7—9, etc.). 
It must be borne in mind that the actual administration was 
carried out by the Tirthas (Departmental Heads). 

Those in charge of Finance has to be very clever in filling the 
treasury, without causing undue hardship'especially in the case 
of Brahmanas and Ksattriyas. Evidently the taxes were mainly 
collected from the rich Vii^ community which followed the 
pursuits of agriculture, cattle-rearing, trade, etc. 

Those in charge of Diplomacy had to be well up in 
"Political Science” or Raja-i&tra (both in Theory and 
Practice) and make use of the four diplomatic means: Sama, 
Da^na, Bheda and Danda in due season. They had to conceal 
'their own 'policy* and be assiduous-in finding out the deeds 
and intentions of foes and neighbours by means of spies. 

The ministers in charge of the Army had to be vigilant in 
protecting their subjects,, and maintaining peace in the city 
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ahd the provinces. They were responsibJe for recruiting the 
Army and maintaining it in a state of effiaency. 

The respective functions of the Arniwas and Mantrins are 
well explained in VI—11-26 f. where Valmlki describes the 
Sabhl of Ravana: The Mantrins are described as clever in 
the-execution of settled, projects—niscayarthesu panditah; the 
Amatyas as ail-knowing counsellors^arvajha buddhidar^hab- 
The two terms Amatyah and Mantrinab are evidently 
transposed. But the passage brings out the distinction between 
the two classes of ministers. 

As regards the special knowledge of the ministers, they 
were divided in RSma’s time into Vyavaharajha, Dharmaparaga 
and NTtijna, (those conversant with Secular Law, and those 
conversent with Sacred Law) and those adept in Political 
Science. The ministers conversant with law seem to have sat 
with the king when he 'administered justice, seated in his 
Dharmasana (VII—59K—1, etc.). The ordinary law courts 
were presided over by the DharmapSlakas (VII—59L-32). 
These latter officers had also to sit in the King’s Court of 
justice, whenever the king.personally administered justice 
in the Royal Court. The ministers were in close attendance 
upon the king and intimately associated with him in the 
administration. They were invariably consulted before the 
king took any action. Their advice was sought for, by the 
kings, before embarking on costly enterprises, e.g., 
performance of horse sacrifices (1—8—3 and 1—9—14), before 
sending the Crown Prince out of the kingdom on any 
business (1—19—16), before selecting a bride for the Cjrown 
Prince (I—68—16, etc.), before-placing a proposition for 
war (Vr-6-5, etc., VI-41-58, etc. and Vl-12-27). They 
attended on the king when he gave public audience 
(VII—37—15) and when he was seated on the Dharmasana to 
administer justice (VII-59K-3 and VII-59L-32). They 
were also sent for, when the king had to deal with difficult 
situations (VII-59M-25,etc. and VII-74-1, etc.). 

Co-operation of Kings and Ministers: Though the ministers 
were entrusted with the responsibility of governing, they 
had to take orders from the king who had to give them 
audience very frequently. The neglect of the administration 
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and addiction to sensual pleasures were considered faults in a 
kmg,(IV-29-2,etc.). 

Cabinet and Kings: At least three or four important 

ministers (11—100—18 and 71) had to be consulted on all 
administrative matters. As already referred to, Dauratha 
consulted the Cabinet on all important matters. RSma 
consulted his Mantrins, and Brahmai; Sages, when charged 
with mal-adiffinistration by a Brahmag villager who had lost 
his child (VI1-73-10 and VI1-74-3, etc.). 

It was necessary for the kings to get the independent views 
of the ministers, unprejudiced or uninfluenced by the views of 
their colleagues, at first, and then obtain the views ot the 
whole body at a meeting .when each one could advance his 
own views and discuss the situation (11-100—71). Bharata 
was advised by kama not to depend on himself alone but-to 
consult more than one minister, preferably three or four 
(11—100—18 and 71). He was warned not to consult too 
many at a time. The ministers were expected to be well up 
In Politics and give salutary advice after discussing the pros 
and cons (VI—6—7, etc.). 

The Cabinet Decisions: Decisions, according to Ravana 
were of three kinds. The unanimous decision arrived at by 
Ministers thoroughly conversant with politics, was considered 
to be the best decision. The decision arrived at after 
discussing all the possible factors and after making com¬ 
promises, was of the middling kind. The worst decision was 
that which was contradictory and indefinite, owing to the 
wide divergence of views between the counsellors 
(VI-6-12, etc.). 

Ministers had to attend the Sabha Meetings: The Cabinet 
Ministers or Amatyas were ex-officio members of (1) the 
Ministerial Council (Mantrigab) and {2) the Sabha. The 
ministers (AmStyas and Mantrins) certainly sat in the SabhS 
or Assembly during the deliberations, during Dasaratha’s 
reign, as Da&ratha is described as holding a consultation with 
his ministers immediately after the departure of the Pauras 
(11—4—1), before leaving the Sabhi for the inner apartment 
(11—4—3). In the case of Rlvaga's Pari^ad (Assembly) his 
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ministers who were aii Generals in the Army as weii, are 
described as attending the SabhS (VI—11th Canto). As 
ministers were executive officers, they had to sit with the 
king in the Assembly as well as in the Royal Court of Justice 
(VII-59 K-3, Vli-59 L-32 and VII-59 M^27). They had 
to carry out the"decisions of the Council and the decisions of 
the Assembiy (Sabha) under the orders of the king (1—10—6, 

I- 12-13,19 and Ii-3-5). 

The Amatyas were ordered by king Da^ratha, to carry out 
the measures sanctioned by the Assembly or Mantrins on 
important occasions such as the Horse sacrifice, or the 
coronation of the Crown Prince (1—8—13, 1—12—13, 

II— 2—15 f.). King RomapSda consulted the body of mantrins 
as to the ways and means of bringing Sage l^^ya$rnga from 
the hermitage to his capital; and ordered the AmStyas to 
execute the plan settled (I—9—14 and 1—10—2). 

The Amatyas had to accompany the king wherever he 
went, during processions, expeditions, tours, etc. (1—69—4, 
1-70-28, 11-83-2, ri-113-2, 11-115-9, VI-130-9, 
16. VI-131-36 and VII-27-27). 

Mantrins and Restraint of Kings: It was the duty of the 

Ministers (as pointed out by MarTca to Ravana) to restrain a 
rash and vicious monarch from evil deeds. The king must be 
protected in all circumstances by the Ministers, whose 
weifare was bound up with that of the kings (ill—41—6,etc.). 
The ministers were expected to restrain the kings: 

(1 )^from forcible collection of excessive taxes, 

(11-100-28) and 

(2) from inflicting too severe punishments on. the subjects 
(ii-100-27 f.) 

When SugfTva forgot his royal duties and his sacred obliga¬ 
tions to Rama, and foolishly spent his time in drinking, 
HanumSn his faithful Minister considered it his duty to warn 
him of the impending danger and to give him the necessary 
advice (IV—29—5,etcJ. When Ravaoa was about to kill STti and 
incur the sin of Strlhatya his ministers considered it their 
duty to restrain the monarch from killing STta (VI—93—58). 

RSvana's notions about the conduct of Ministers were very 
peculiar. He found fault with MSrTca for giving him salutary 
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advice (11—40—9, etc.), and also with ^uka and Sarana for 
telling him unpleasant truths (VI—29—7, etc.). 

Ministers and Coronatidn c&emonies: The^Ministers had 
to participate In the Coronation ceremonies of the king 
(IV-9-21, IV-26-33 f.'and VI-131-26). 

Official constume or -uniform of Ministers: Mini^rs 
(Amatyas) were expected to deck themselves with fine 
clothes and ornaments when they carried on their official 
duties (suvasasah suvesas ca 1—7—15, 11^82—2 and VI—11 
—31). The king as President of the Council or Sabh2 had 
also to adorn and deck himself, as has already been pointed 
out (11-1-47 and V-49-2, etc.). 

Cabinet meetings in the Palace: In Ayodhya the Cabinet 
met and transacted business inside the palace buildings 
(11—10—9 and 11-4—3). The Cabinet of Ministers in Laiika 
also used to meet the king in the king’s palace and discuss 
platters before convening a meeting of the Sabha (VI— 
10 - 12 ). 

Cabinet not to leave the headquarters: The Ministers or 
AmatyaS carried on the administration at the metropolis^ 
When Dasratha went to Mithiia to attend Rama’s marriage, 
he took with him the Pries(-Prime Minister, and the Elders 
(1—69—4). The AmStyas or Sacivas seem to have been left 
behind to look after the administration. 

When Bharata ruled at Nandigrama he was attended only 
by the elders (II—115—9 f., 13 and 22). The Sacivas (Cabinet) 
evidently carried on their duties at the headquarters—the 
metropolis. During the welcome of Rama, returning from 
exile, the Sacivas of Bharata first made the necessary arrange¬ 
ments for the welcome and the coronation of Rama, and 
then went out of the city to join the procession 
(VI-131-23, etc.). 

These references show that the Cabinet Ministers always 
held office in the metropolis. Byt when the king, the army, 
the zenana, practically the whole Government moved out of 
the city, e.g., during King Vi$vamitra’s tour, the Ministers 
went out with the king ||^537-7). 
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PERMANENT OmCIAlS — DEPARTMENTAL HEADS 

The Tlrthas: The higher officials most of whom formed 
the Departmental Heads of the State went, by the name of 
*'TTrthas'*. The administration was carried on by the Cabinet 
Ministers (Amitya-gana, or Amatyas or Sacivas) with the 
help of the machinery known as Tfithas. The TTrthas are 
referred to by Rama in his conversation with Bharata in the 
Kaccit Sarga (11—100—36). The actual designations of the 
Ttrthas though not given in the text are mentioned in the 
commentary by Govindaraja who quotes from some 
unspecified book. 

The eighteen TTrthas or Officials, as explained in the 
commentary of Govindaraja are:— 

1 Mantrin—Minister 

2 Purohita—Chief Priest 

3 Ybvaraja—Crown Prince 

4 SenSpti-Commander-in-Chief 

5 DauvSrika—Lord Chamberlain 

6 Antarvaip^ika-Palace Manager 

7 Karagaridhikrt-Superintendent of the Jail Department 

8 Artha-sarncayakrt—Finance Secretary or Chancellor of 
the Exchequer 

9 Karya-niyojika—Chief Secretary 

10 PrS^-vivika—j udge 

11 Senaniyaka—Army Paymaster 

12 Nagaradhyak$ha—The Fort Commandant or the City 
Governor 

13 KarmSntika-Civil Paymaster* 

14 Sabhya-Council Secretary 

15 Dharmadhyakfa-Civil Court judge or Chief justie^ 

16 bandapala—Magistrate or Police Commissioner 

17 Dur^f^a-Commainder of the> Forts 

18 Rastrantarapala—Frontier Governor. 


^ •According to JayisiM^OffiOMHnOwigt of Mines and FiKlories. 
i-i^esMiel tMnks that this is identical the 'fhndita' of SukienW. 
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"The reason for this traditional division of the State into 
the eighteen Tithas, prot>ably lies in the fact that they 
exhaust, roughly at least, the whole sphere of work of a 
State, and meet its indispensable requirements>-providing for 
the deliberation of State questions and assistance to the 
sovereign, both secular and spiritual, for his personal safety 
and convenience, for the administration of justice in the 
country, for its internal peace and its external security, for 
the (x>llection of State dues and their application and lastly 
for the supply of the material needs of the people by the 
exploitation of its natural resources—by manufactures., 
commerce and industries.'* ' 

Rama pointed out to Bharata that a wise king should 
always keep himself well informed of the hqnesty, intentions 
and behaviour of these eighteen officers of the enemy kings, 
and of the last mentioned fifteen officers in his own 
kingdom, by mean of spies (11—100—36). 

Each of these officers (eighteen of the enemy kingdom and 
fifteen of his own kingdom) should be constantly spied upon, 
each by three spies independent and unknown to each other. 
The list given in the Ramfyacia commentary differs very 
little from the list of eighteen TTithas given in the 
Mahlbhgrataand Kau^ilya’s Artha&tra. - 
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CHAPTER VI 


REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 

Dasaratha’s ministers were very diligent in replenishing the 
treasury (ko^-samgrahaoe yuktah~l—7—10). They are 
described as collecting the taxes without troubling the 
Kuttriyas and Brahmanas. It was the Vai^ya merchants who 
had to bear the main burden of taxation (1—7—12). 

Two of Dasaratha’s ministers, probably Siddhartha and 
Arthasadhaka were evidently entrusted with the Revenue 
portfolio.^ The departmental heads (TTrthas) connected 
with the Revenue administration are the following according 
to the commentator Govindaraja.*' 

1. Artha*samcayakrt—Finance Secretary 

2. Sena-nayaka—Army Paymaster 

3. Karmantika—Civil Paymaster. 

The King had also a separate officer (vitta-samcaya- 
-vyaprtah) in charge of his treasury (11—39—14).* The 
treasurer was called ko^adhyaku (VII—91—23). 

The king’s income was derived mainly from the Bali^dbhaga 
or the payment of one-sixth of the profits, paid by the 
subjects (VII—74—29 and li—75—24). It must have been 
supplemented by the tributes from the vassal kings (1—5—14, 
11—82—8 and VII—39—8). As Rama made enquiries about 
the “Mines” in Ayodhya when conversing with Bharata, it 
may be inferred that the kings received royalties on mines 
also (11—100—45). Vi^vamitra speaks of the king as a 
RatnaharT (1-53-9), as one entitled to the gems in the land, 
or the best of everything. The king was therefore entitled to 
a share in every kind of profit. 

Taxes, tributes and royalties were the main sources of 
income mentioned in the Ramayana. 

Taxation: The taxation was not heavy and not collected 

with rigour (11—100—29). It did not exceed one-sixth. There 
is no reference to frequent revision of taxation. As pointed 


^-See under Ministers in the earlier portion. 
*;See his commentary on li>100>3& 
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out earlier the taxation was particularly light in the case of 
BrShmanas and K$attriyas. The Sudras probably paid the 
tax in the form of unpaid labour or visti. 

Tribute: The tribute was called Upahfra or Uplyana.' 
The streets of Ayodhya are described as being crowded with 
tributary kings bearing tributes to Dasaratha (1—5—14). 
Kings of AyodhyS must probably have received tribute in 
grains, money, woollen goods and gems (11-10-35 and 
11-82-8). 

Tributes received by RSma consisted of gems, horses, 
carriages, elephants, sandal wood, jewels, pearls, corals, 
beautiful slave girls, woollen clothing and skins (of sheep), 
and chariots (VII—39—8, etc.). These were paid to the 
Regent when the king was away (11—115—27). 

The Princes who were expected to bring tributes to the 
king in Ayodhya were (11—82—8): 

1. Kevala—Princes who did not rule 

2. Aparinta—Foreign Princes 

3. Samudra—Princes ruling beyond the seas. 

The kings were expected to be clever in accumulating 
(ayakarmaoi upayajhah and samdrsta-vyaya-karma-vit-II—1 
—26) wealth and to be conversant with the right methods of 
spending. 

Expenditure: The kings spent their wealth on sacrifices 
and other religious rites, in feeding the BrShmanas and 
guests, in maintaining their families and friends, and in 
strengthening the army (II—100—55)’. 

There are no actual references to payments tq various 
civil officers in the RSmayana except in the case of Suka and 
Sarana, Ravapa’s ministers. RSma attached much importance 
to the due ^distribution of the rations and the pay of the 
soldiers (11—100—32 f.). The existence of the varieus TTrthas 
or Officers presupposes a machinery dealing with the 
collection of revenue and public expenditure. 


1. VII-JMt 11-15:11-15^ 
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ADMINISTRATION OF LAW AND JIOTCE 

Rijadharma: Principles of Justice: The administration of 
RSma was according to RSjadharma, estabiished by tradition. 
Weii-defined principies of Justice guided the ancient kings 
in their administration of justice. It was a weikobserved ruie 
that the innocent should not be punished without a trial 
(11—100—56,59), as the tears of the innocent,when punished, 
would destroy the progeny and the prosperity of the rulers. 
It was the duty of the kings to see that the accused were not 
punished without an inv^tigation .by/cornpetent judges. The 
primary object of a king's rule was to do justice to his 
subjects (IV—17—32). It was equally his duty to see that the 
guilty d|d not escape punishment, on account of corrupt 
judges or other causes. Kings had to take care that their 
ministers and judges administered justice impartially in 
disputes between the powerful rich, and the helpless poor 
(11—100—58). The wealth of innocent people could neither 
be confiscated by the Government nor by the king. 

Judges: The judges were called Dharmapalakas (VII—59L 
—32). They were chosen for their knowledge of Law and 
Politics (1—7—6 and 9). They were expected to be impartial 
and not to take bribes (1—7—13). Bharata mentions partiality 
as a great sin (11—75—57). Ministers with special knowledge 
of law sat with the king in the royal court of justice (VII— 
59K—3 and VII—59M—27 f.). Much importance was attached 
to impartiality and freedom from corruption (11—100—56, 
etc.). RLma warned Bharata not to employ corrupt ministers 
(11—100—26). It must be borne in mind, that the ministers 
were ex-offido members of the Court of Justice. 

The Supreme Court:- The Royal Court of Justice was in 
the Audience Chamber which was also the Assembly Hall of 
the Sabhl (VII—59K—1, etc.). All the subjects, men or 
womeh who had to prefer a complaint before the king, 
had the right of free audience when the king sat on his 
judgment sea^ every morning. (VII—53—5). 

The Court probably sat every day. The chief business! 
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transacted in tTte Court was to receive and consider the 
petitions of the peopie in regard to their grievances. It 
probabiy also discharged the functions of the Final Court of 
Appeal in the State. 

Office Hours of the Court of Justice: Justice was admini* 
stered in the forenoon after the performance of the morning 
rites and worship (VII—59K—1). Evidently the morning 
session was preferred on account of the tropical climate. 

Constitution of the Supreme Court of Justice: Rama's 

Court of Justice or the Supreme Court was presided over by 
himself (VII—59K—1). It was composed of the following 
members (VII-59K-2 and VII-59L-30, etc.): 

1. Vasi$tha—the Purohita. 

2. Brahmaoa Sages learned in the Dharma-Sastras'and the 
interpretation of sacred and secular laws. 

3. Sages, aged and experienced, with a knowledge of 
tradition and customs. 

4. His ministers conversant with Jaw (vyavaharajna and 
dharmaparaga) who knew the ways and means, and the 
difficulty or possibility of carrying out particular decisions, 
on account, of their administrative experience. They would 
also be aware of the political consequences of the decisions. 

5. K$attriya Counsellors, conversant with (nTti) politics to 
advise him on military questions, foreign policy, etc., and to 
look after the interests of the K$attriya class. The military 
officers were probably nominated to sit in the Court and the 
Council. 

6. NTtijha-sabhyas^^nembers of the Assembly.conversant 
with political science or Artha-£astra. 

7. Naigaraa or leading merchants to advise him on 
mercantile law and tradition, and to represent the interests of 
the commerciai classes: (the Vaifyas of the Trade Guilds). 

8. His own brother*- princes, evidently to guard the 
privileges of the Crown. 

Instantaneous Admission to Lid^nis and Petitioriers: 
it was the duty of every king to arrange for the instantaneous 
admission of every suitor who came to the Court of Justice 
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to get Ns grievances redressed. King Nrga was cursed by two 
Brahman suitors, who were kept waiting at his gates, without 
being admitted into his presence (VII—53—18). King Nimi, 
ah ancestor of ^ta, was unfortunately sleeping on the day 
when Sage Vasistha approached to prefer a <cornolaint. As 
Vasisfha failed to get instantaneous admission. He cursed the 
king (VII—55—15, etc.). The people who had business in 
the King’s Court of Justice, /.«., parties or petitioners, were 
called Karyarthins or Karyins. The reputation of the Law 
Courts for speedy and even-handed justice, the direct 
admission into the Law Courts presided by the king, without 
the troubles of stamp fees, and lawyers; and the fear of 
speedy and condign punishment by the king, mide the 
people respect each other’s rights. Therefore R3ma’s court 
had not much work to do (VII—59K—11). 

The most noticeable points in the Legal Administration of 
Rfma were:- 

1. The ease with which justice could be had, without any 
expenditure. 

2. The absence of professional lawyers and stamp fees and 
a complicated machinery. 

3. The personal administration of justice by the king. 

4. The accessibility of the king. 

5. The speedy trial and impartial judgment. 

6. Very few litigations, as the people were terribly afraid 
of ai stern impartial king administering speedy justice. 


7. The care wth which the king selected his colleagues for 
their profound learning in various branches of law. 

Ssrious Crimes: Some of the more serious crimes referred 
to, in the Epic are listed below: 

Treason 

Perjury 

Ravishing maidens 
Abduction ofothers’wives 
Misappropriation of trust property 
Stealing or robbing 
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Killing a BrShmana. 

Cheating servants of their promised wages 
Running away from the battlefield 
Murder of infants, women, old men and Iciffgs 
Arson 

Poisoning the water supply 
Sullying the preceptor’s bed. 

The punishments for such offences varied from imprison¬ 
ment and torture to capital punishment (IV—55—10 and 
V—26—12). Thieves were punished with death (V—28—7). 
Executions were carried out in the mornings* (V—28—7). 


THE POLICE. 

Police for keeping the peace and regulating the traffic: 
There is some evidence for the employment of the Police, in 
the thoroughfares to keep order. Hanuman saw in the streets 
of Lanka, in addition to the soldiers carrying various destru¬ 
ctive' weapons and arms, Daodayudhadharas, or-men carrying 
truncheons or sticks (V—4—i 7). When the soldiers were all 
provided with dreadful destructive weapons there was no 
necessity to arm others with Dandas or sticks. Evidently 
Dapdayudhadhara just refer to the Police or the Military 
employed on police duty. 

Again in VI—130—8, Bharata, King-Regent of Ayodhyi, 
when i^uing orders for the reception Of Rama, who was 
returning from his exile, told Satrughna that hundreds of 
people must keep the roads clear of the crowd. Evidently 
this is a reference to constables of traffic duty. The words 
Bandhana (IV-55-10) and Baddha (V-28-7) presuppose 
the existence of jails and police. 

Again as Ahgada speaks of imprisonment and methods of 
torture (IV—55—10 f.), the existence of the Police Depart¬ 
ment and the existence of the practice of torture might 
certainly be presumed. 


^ Sita refers to the killii^ of thieves by the Government at the end of the night, i a, 
early morning. 
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Torture: Torture was certainly practised on prisoners by 
the Poiice. Torture under the orders of the kings was not 
uncommon. Arigada cried in'anguish that he wouid certainly 
be tortured or imprisoned in secret dungeoris by his uncle, 
if he ^returned without finding SIta's whereaboutsiiV—55 
—10). If the Crown Prince was in dread of it, the practice 
must certainiy have been fairly common. STta referred to 
various forms of torture in vogue, while lamenting her iot 
in the A^ka-vana; she resolved not to submit to RSvana 
though tortured in various ways (V—26—12). Cutting the 
body into two pieces, tearing the body to pieces, cutting off 
the body limb by iimb, roasting the prisoner in the fire, 
are some of the tortures referred to by STta (V—26—12). 
Throttiing was aiso one of the methods of killing the 
prisoners. *Let us throttie STti if she does not submit to 
RSvana’s solicitations’, said the Raksasi guards of STia 
(V-24-40). 


INTELLiGENCE DEPARTMENT 


Spies and Spying in Civil. Administration: Kings 
depended very largely on the information of spies, for the 
administration of the kingdom. The empioyment of spies was 
recognised and recommended by ancient Indian poiiticai 
writers. Daiaratha, RSna, Vaii, RSvacia-ail of them, 
employed spies to a iarge extent. In Ayodhya there was a 
regular department of spies which corresponded to the 
present-day .Criminal Investigation Department of India and 
the Detective Services of European States. Da^ratha’s 
ministers kept themseives weli informed of aii the doings of 
the enemies, and their intentions and projects, by C?ras or 
spies (1—7—8), The spy was supposed to be an extra eye of 
kings. RSma asked Bharata when he met him at Citrakuta, 
whether he was keeping himself informed of the actions of 
his officials and ministers by means of spies or CSrakas 
(11-100-36) 


Angada, son of VSli, employed spies in Kiskindha 
(IV-15-16). 
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The spies were divided into two classes: 

1. Those in the Civil Services, and 

2. Those in the Military Services. 

The former must-have been a well-constituted C. I. D. service. 
The spies or detectives (CSra or Pranidhi or Carika or Caraoa) 
Were used not only to spy on the enemy’s forces but also 
on the king's own citizens and officers (II—100—36). 

Ravana had innumerable spies moving about the centre of 
his fort and mixing innocently with the people and the 
soldiers (V—4—15). RIma made use of spies to a great 
extent, to find out the views and actions, and the gossip 
of Jiis citizens in the streets, houses, parks, etc., in the city 
and the kingdom (VII—43—4, etc.). He learnt of the public 
scandal about STta through the spies. Spies were employed 
also to shadow the various TTrthas or officials. 

APPENDIX TO THE CHAPTER ON LAW. 

Some of the legal terms met with in the RamSya^a are: 
Law—VyavahSra (VII—59 L—9) 

One conversant with law or jurist—Vyavaharajna (VII—59 
K—3) 

Politics (including foreign poiicy)—NTti (VII—59 K—3) 
Moral Uw-Dharma (VJI-59 K-3) 
justice—Rajadharma (VII—59 K—2) 

J udges—DharmapSlaka (VI1—59 K—1) 

Parties or Plaintiffs-Kiryirthin or Karyin (VII—59-5f.) 
Punishment—Danda (VII—59L—31) 

Members of the Court—Sabh^d or Sabhya (VII—59 
M-33) 

Legacy or gift—Saippradana (IV—11—34 and VII—64—5) 
Redemption—Ni^kraya (1—14^7) 

Suitors or Petitioners—Karyarthin (VII—53—24) 



CHAPTER VIII 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION — MUNICIPAL 

Divisions of the Country: The Province or Country or the 
dominion of the king was called Visaya (1-7-11 and I-10-28) or Desa 
(1-5-14 and 11-68-13) or Janapada (1-5-5 and IV-42-6). Desa was a 
geographical unit. Thekingdom was called Rajya (11-2-4,11-50-11, 

II- 97-6 and 11-98-9). Rajya was a political unit. The neighbouring 
kingdoms were the Samanta-rajyas (1-7-21). The foreign country was 
called Videsa (1-7-16). 

The kingdom was divided into two parts, the Pura, or the 
metropolis,and the Rastra or janapada; — the rest of the country 
(11-34-54 f.). Rama when renouncing the kingdom In favour of 
Bharata referred to this division into Rastra which included hills, 
forests, and agricultural lands, and Pura, the metropolis. 

As the metropolis was always the military headquarters, and was 
consequently fortified, it was also known as a Durga or fortress 
(VI-3-22). The Pura or the metropolis was also called Puri (1-5-6 and 
9,1-45-8,1-32-5 f., 11-68-16,11-69^1 and IV-41-36), Nagara (1-11-19 and 24, 

I- 10-8), Nagari (1-5-6, 11-5-18 and VI-3-29), Mahapuri (1-5-7 and 

III- 47-28), Pura-vara (1-6-6,1-7-17 and 11-2-49), Purottama (1-6-7 and 18, 

II- 14-26), Puh (VI-3-22), or Rajadhani (11-51-23). 

Pura and RS^tra — Urban and Rural: The capital of the 
Province was Pura; — the city. The rest of the Province 
was the Rastra. or Janapada. Janapada and Rastra are also 
used in the Epic to denote the whole country including 
the capital (1-5-5 and 11-504). The Desa or Janapada (or Pro¬ 
vince) included the capital or Pura, an dthe Rastra the rest 
of the Province; the )lastra included the Provincial towns 
(Pattanas — IV-^21)? Najeras larger provincial towns (11-145. 
and II-574), and the rural parts consisting of Gramas or agricu Itural 
.villages(II-574 and ll49-3),Mahagramas (IV-40-21) larger villages 
Chosas or pastoral villages (11—83—15), Saila or Hills 
.(11—34—35), Kanana or forests (11 — 34—55), Khani or 
mines (11—100 —45), and Durgas or Forts (II—100—53). 

1. Other references to this division: (1-3-361-7-13f., 164 and 42.11-2-49,11-14-56 and 
11-34-54). 

2. There seem to be different types of towns according to the Manasara book; 
Acnarya the translator, thinks that ftttana must have meant a big commercial port 
on the banks of the sea or a river and always eng^ed in excharige and commerce 
with the foreigners. (P.K. Acharya: tndian Architecture, p40) 
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Many kinds of fol'ts were recognised:—Nadeya, PSrvata, 
Vanya and Krtrima-sthala-durga (VI-“3—7 and 20, I—5.—13). 

The term.Nagara though sometimes applied to the city of 
Ayodhya was more often confined to the provincial towns 
(11—1—45) surrounded by the Gramas and Gho^. The Royal 
charioteer Sumantra when returning to Ayodhya^after leaving 
Rama in the forest i^uid to have passed through many 
Grfmas and Nagaras^: (II—57—4): The residential quarters in 
the Gramas were called Grama-samva^ (-11—49-4-and 9). 
The agricultural villages were the Gramas. RSma is said to 
have passed through "graman vikrs^-sTmantSn” (11—49—3) 
on his way to the forest. 

The subjects were spoken of as Viwb (1—11—9 and 
11—2—28). The subjects residing in the capital or Pura were 
called Paurah or Paurajana and the people of the country 
Janap^da or Janapada-jana (11—2—49). The residents of the 
provincial towns or Nagaras were the nana-nagara-vastavyas 
referred’to in 11—1—45. 

Ayodhya province must have consisted of Nagaras, Pattanas, 
Gramas and Gho$as (agriculture and cattle rearing were the 
chief occupations). 

The Nagaras (larger provincial towns) must have been 
occupied by the wealthy, cultured and leisured classes in the 
mofussil. The term NSgarika in Sanskrit means refined or 
courtly, as town-bred people are generally polite and courtly. 

The Pattanas were probably the smaller mofussil towns, 
which must have been the trade centres for the neighbouring 
villages. Their inhabitants were probably petty merchants and 
artisans. 

Local Self-Government in the rural parts: RSma when 

going on exile, was driven in his coach and four, right through 
the kingdom of Ayodhya to the banks of the Ganges; It can 
therefore be presumed that the roads at least the major ones 
were excellent right through the dominions. The local bodies 
must have maintained these fine roads. Rama when going out 
of the kingdom to the banks of the Gaii^, and Sumantra 
when returning to Ayodhya are said to have coniie. across 
many towns, villages, tanks, lakes, and well-ploughed 
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agricultural fields. In Ayodh^the fields were all well Irrigat¬ 
ed by rivers, tanks atkl lakes. Rama refers to Ayodhya as be¬ 
ing cultivated by Irrigation channels, and not by rainfall 
(adevamatrka-ll-IOO^S). During the RamSyaoa period, 
there might have been two kinds of crops, as in the present- 
day, the dry crops depending on the rain, and the wet crops 
depending on extensive irrigation channels and rivers, Ko^la 
being in the Gangetic delta, the fields in the kingdom grew 
wet crops all over. Hence the country must have had a 
network of irrigation channels. The construction and 
maintenance of such channels presupposes a machinery for it. 
The roads and the irrigation works must have been looked 
after by the provincial unions or local corporations the 
*'Gr2mas*' and the **Gho$as*' and the **Pattanas** and the 
"Nagaras'*. These words Which originally meant agricultural 
villages, pastoral villages and the provincial towns, might also 
refer to the corporations of the villages and the corporations 
were known as GrSma-ghosa-mahattaras. The Presidents of 
these provincial Nagaras are the persons referred to in 
11—1—45 as n&ni-nagara-vastavyas. These Grama-mahattaras, 
Ghofa-mahattaras and Nagara-vastavyas represented the 
political interests of their corporations in the General Popular 
Assembly or Pari»d or Sabha, under the collective name of 
*'Janapa^.’' They evidently resided in the capital or Pura for 
a large part of the year, to attend the various meeting of the 
Assembly. They are referred to as Puralayas in 11—1—50, 
/.«., as residing in the city. Even at the present’day in British 
India maivy small provincial towns are more or less big 
Gramas or villages. GrSruHnahattafgb might have Included 
the presidents of the petty Nagaras also. The members of the 
Janapada consisting of the Presidents of the Gramas and the 
Ghofas were called Mahattaras and not MahSntab. Why is the 
comparative word used? Evidently there were MahSn^ ahip 
who were probably Deputy Presidents, to look aftw the 
business of the village organisations dqring the abseitoe of the 
Mahgttaras, In the capital. It has already been staged thatt the 
JSnapada co-operated with a simitar Pkura body of the 
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under the collective name of—*'Paura<janapada.” The terms 
Grama and Gho$a may refer to the territorial units (villages) 
or the political units (the village organisations) as suggested 
by Jayaswal^ It may be interpreted that the Bihya (outer) 
section of the Janapada body iooked after the local interests 
(mainly municipal and economical), while the Abhyantara 
section, a selected body represented the political interests of 
the rural parts. 

We do not come across the term GramapT in the Rimgyapa 
in the sense of the Village Head. The King's executive officers, 
or Collectors in the provinces or districts were called Jana- 
pade^varas (VII—37—16). 

City Municipal Administration: The city of Ayodhya 
(Metropolis or Pura) was of great extent, 12 yojanas by 3 
yojanas (1—5—7). It was a huge fort and the headquarters of 
the Government and the Army. The king, nobles and wealthy 
merchants lived in it. The Assembly meetings were held in 
the city. The princes and all the members of the assembly 
lived there, more or less permanently. So the capital loomed 
large in the eyes of the politicians, and the metropolis was 
treated as a separate political unit, in the administration. 

So far as the local administration of the metropolis was 
concerned everything was probably managed by the various 
local bodies: (1) trade unions or Gapas with their presidents 
and (2) the municipal corporation—Paura with its municipal 
councillors or ^reni-mukhyas and its president. 

Paura^ The City Corporation' In the city or capital, the 
corporation which administered its local affairs was called the 
Paura. Municipal administration of the capital was Paura- 
kSrya. The Crown Prince Rima helped Daiaratha in Paura- 
k^a after his marriage (1—77—25). The king or the Crown 
Prince was perhaps the ex>officio president of the city 
corporation. The city was occupied by theKfattriya(militafy) 
officen, the great Vaiiya merchant princes, the various 
artisans (moat probably Vitfyas too), afew Brtfhmagailhfini 
on the bipfli bounty* tit# StM a as employed Ip giaiibd work 
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Official Control of the City Municipality: The city 
administration was not entirely non-official, as Da&iratha's 
ministers are said to have treated the Brahmanas and 
Ksattriyas considerately in the matter of taxation (1—7—12). 
The Brahmanas and K$attriyas were let off lightly on account 
of their services on behalf of learning and the defence of the 
country. Moreover they could not and <did not engage in 
trade. The ^udras probably paid taxes in the form of Vijjl or 
unpaid labour without wages, when sent for, by the authori¬ 
ties. 'Visti' was certainly well recognised during the RamiS- 
yana period (VI—130—4). The bulk of the citizens in the 
Pura, who had rights and property were the trading Vai4yas. 
They were the Naigamas or the important citizens. They were 
also Naigamas, in another sense—the important merchants 
associated in Guilds. The big merchants probably incorporated 
themselves as the Chamber of Commerce, and the petty 
traders and artisans incorporated themselves into Ganas 
under the presidency of the Gana-vallabhas. The chief citizens 
of the Pura were naturally the big merchants. For municipal 
purposes the city was divided jnto wards, each with a 
councillor Sreni-mukhya. All the Sreni-mukhyas formed the 
Corporation. Govindaraja interprets Sreni-mukhyas 
(11—26—14) as VTthT-pradhanas or the Ward Councillors or 
the City Fathers. The word Is always used in the plural in the 
Ramayana. Just as in modern times, the City Fathers have to 
be present at public functions, .e.g., Royal welcome, the City 
Fathers of Ayodhya had to be present at the public functions, 
e.g., on the occasion of Rama’s coronation and on the 
^occasion of Rama's return from exile (VI—130—9 and 16). 
Bharata in welcoming Rama who returned after his exile is 
described as being surrounded by ^reni-hiukhyas, Naigamas, 
Ministers, Brahmanas, etc. The term Najgama refers to the 
merchants of the Guilds. Therefore the Sre^i-mukhyas must 
refer to the City Fathers or Municipal Councillors as inter¬ 
preted by Govindaraja. 

A distinction has to be made between the Naigama organi¬ 
sation and the Paura organisation. The Naigama organisation 
was the Chamber of Commerce and the Paura the Municipal 
Corporation. The term 'Paura’ was also applied to the repre¬ 
sentatives of the city in the Sabha. The same set of merchants 
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might have worked in both organisations. The Village 
Unions in the rural tracts, must have resembled the Paura 
municipal corporation on a small scale. 

Functions of the Municipality: The various branches of 
municipal work carried out during the Ramayana period may 
be summarised as follows: 

1. Town planning: (1—5—16 and 19, V—4—8 etc., 
V-53-19 etc., VI-3-11 etc., VII-70-^11 etc., and 
Vll-101-13f.). 

2. Roads: The roads had to be kept in good order 
(VI-130-5). 

3. Water supply: There was an ample supply of pure 
water, sweet, clear and limpid like the juice of the sugar cane 
(1—5—17). The provision of sufficient pure water for a large 
town like Ayodhya was no mean task. 

The water supply of Ayodhya must have beer> excellent. 
Ayodhya is stated to have had an unfailing supply of pure 
water (1—5—17). The water was kept free from pollution by 
the people considering it a sin. The sin of polluting 
the drinking water was considered equivalent to the sin oT 
poisoning the people (11-75-54). As the ideal water is 
described as being clear and limpid (1—5—17 and 11—91—15), 
some sort of filtration must have been carried out. 


The usual sources of water supply were: 


Rivers, lakes, tanks, ponds, wells and springs (11—15—5 f.). 
River—Sarit, NadT and Nada. \ 

Cascasdes—Prasravana. 

Mountain torrents—Nirjhara. 

These are referred to in the text. 

Tanks—VapT. 

Wells—Kupa. 

Deep ponds-Tadaka. 

Small pond—Palvala. 

Lake—Saras. 

Fountain or Spring—Udbheda. 
and Lotus pqnd-NalinT. 


are referred to 
in the text 


J 
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Though there were many sources, river water must have 
been preferred. Towns were located on the banks of rivers, 
e.g., the Sarayu, the Narmada, the Ganges, etc. 

4. Conservancy; The Roads were daily swept, well-watered, 
and fumigated with Agaru, Sandalwood, etc. (1—5—8 and 
1-11-24). 

5. Lighting; The streets were supplied with lamp posts or 
dlpavrksa (11—6—18). 

6. Public Buildings; The town was well supplied with 
Town Halls (11—6—13 and 20). The Paura body must have 
had charge of the temples, the places of worship near the 
crossroads, and the Caityas. 

7. Regulation of Traffic.* Regulation of traffic in the 
crowded roads by constables (with batons) on traffic duty 
(V-4—17 and VI—130—8) was not unknown. 

8. Decorations for beautifying the city; The decoration of 
the city on occasions of public festivitie* (I—ll-«-2S, 27 and 
VI—130-2) was ordered by the king. 

9. Provision of Parks: Provision of groves and parks for 
the recreation of the citizens (1—5—12, 11—67—17 and 
(11—71—23, 26) must have been one of the activities of the 
Municipal Corporation. 

When Dasaratha was returning to Ayodhya, with the sage 
Rsyasrnga and Santa, from Ahgade^, he sent word in advance 
to have the city decorated, swept, watered and fumigated, to 
give a royal welcome to Rsyasrnga (1—11—25). 

In the case of large towns like Ayodhya, water supply, 
maintenance of roads, conservancy, street lighting, the 
supervision of the bazaars, etc., must have necessitated the 
existence of a corporate body like the municipal corporation 
to look after the civic affairs. 

The rorporation was represented by the city fathers at all 
public functions, .e.g., coronation, royal welcome, etc., as 
explained earlier. The Paura was partly a political body and 
partly a municipal body. As the Bali sad bhaga taken by the 
king was mainly intended as his wages for protecting the 
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subjects, the corporation must have had its own sources of 
taxation and a special machinery to collect. In this connection 
a few remarks may be made on the term Naigama frequently 
referred to. 

Naigama was either the city municipal corporation or the 
corporate association of guild merchants of the capital. 
Vasistha is described as waiting at the palace gate on the 
coronation day of Rama, with the Paura-Janapada and 
Naigamas and Brahmaoas (11—14—54). In this context we 
may interpret Naigama as the Chamber of Commerce or 
•members of some Trading Corporation or the City 
Corporation. On ceremonial occasions the members of the 
Sabha and the members of the City corporation as leading 
citizens, might naturally be expected to be present. But 
Naigamas might also mean the merchant princes in their indi¬ 
vidual capacity as leading citizens and not as representatives 
o^any corporation (11-15-25). These are the same people 
who are described as *'nigamasya mukhyah” or the chief 
citizens in the city (II—15—2).- 

It must be remembered that the term Nigama may mean 
city or merchant. The word Naigama may^mean the corpora¬ 
tion of either the citizens or merchants. The Naigamas who 
partook in the consecration ceremony of Rftna were of course. 
the leading Vaisya merchants of Ayodhya, either in the capa¬ 
city of members of the ‘‘Chamber of Commerce" or in the 
capacity of members of the Paura or city corporation. The 
leading merchants, as has been pointed out previously, 
naturally sat in both these corporate bodies, one dealing with 
trade interests and the other with municipal interests. 



CHAPTER IX 


MILITARY ORGANISATION AND WARS 

It has already been stated that India, during the RamSyaina 
period, was split up into a number of small independent or 
semi-independent states. Many of these states banded them¬ 
selves together or mutual protection into a ‘Statal Circle’or 
‘Mandalam’ (Confederacy of States), although it meant that a 
certain amount of independence had to be surrendered to the 
most powerful state in the set (11—100—69). 

The keynote of the foreign po'icy of the various staie::> in 
ancient India was the maintenance of the’’Balance of power”, 
as the present day. 

The ancient kings were noted for their valour and profi¬ 
ciency in military science and art. All the princes received, 
in addition to their intellectual education (in the Scriptures, 
Politics, Dhanurveda, etc.) a practical training in the various 
methods of fighting. 

Trained princes commanded the.forces themselves and led 
the army in the battles, .e.g., Rama, SugrTva and Ravaiia. 

Military Department: The king administered the military 
department*- with the help of his ministers. All the Cabinet 
ministers of Dasaratha are described as Dfdha-vikramSij, 
Yuktah Balasya ca parigrahe and vTrah (1—7—6,10 and 11)—. 
Evidently there was collective responsibility of the Cabinet, 
In military matters. It must be noted that although the king 
received advice from his ministers, he was the ultimate 
authority in declaring war and peace. 

(There must have been a special minister, in charge of the 
military portfolio in Lanka. VibhTsaija when advising Ravapa 
In the War Council (VI-14-22) pointed out that the minister 
must know the strength of his own state, and the position, 
progress, or decline of the enemy state and of his own, and 
that he must ponder well and advise on what was proper and' 
conducive for the welfare of the king). 

* In the case of Ravana, the members of the War Council were all Generals. They 
were both ministers of the Cabinet and Generals of the army. Prahasta, Ravana's 
Commander-in-Chief was one of this War Cabinet. 
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Causes of War: Wars were waged: 

(1) for compelling the soverigns of various states to 
acknowledge one’s, supremacy, as in the case of Ravana’s 
digvijaya; 

(2) for rescuing imprisoned maidens and ridding the world 
of cruel tyrants, as in the case of Rama’s fight with Ravana; 

(3) for vengeance: Para^urama resolved to root out the 
Ksattriyas as one of them murdered his father; 

(4) for love of territory. Rama waged war against the kings 
of GamdhSra, Karupatha and Candrakanta and annexed their 
territories (VII—100—10 ff. and VII—102—3, etc.); 

(5) for punishing neighbouring kings guilty of misrule—like 
Lavanasura. Lavana’s kingdom was invaded and annexed by 
Satrughna under Rama’s orders (VII—61—18, etc. and 
VI1-64-7, etc.; VII-70-7, etc.); 

(6) for helping the allies—SugrTva and the Vanaras fought 
as allies of Rama in the Rama-RSvana battle; 

(7) for the sake of women. ValT fought with MayavT for a 
woman’s sake (IV—9—5). And Janaka was attacked by the 
disappointed princes who failed to secure STta’s hand 
(1-66-20, etc.); 

(8) for the sake of land, gold and silver (IV—17—31) (as 
•pointed out by Vali on his deathbed, to Rama). 

Preparedness for War: The forces were generally concen¬ 
trated in the capital which was a well fortified fort, always 
prepared for a siege. Some of the forces were posted at the 
frontiers and were In charge of Antapalas. Ayodhya was 
surrounded with a deep unfordable moat all round, and 
guarded by huge gates and towers (11—100—40 and 53, 
1—5—10 ff.). It was well furnished with all kinds of weapons, 
and was kept well supplied with ample stores of rice, paddy, 
good drinking water and all kinds of commodities (1—5—17). 
It was full of brave and famous Generals, soldiers, horses, 
elephants and mechanics. It may be noted here that the town 
was full of KutiTgaras. These were probably cellaf^ or 
subterranean passages and rooms for the hiding^ of soldiers 
(I—5—15 ff.). Lanka was also furnished with many Ku^agSras— 
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V-9-14, 19j. The very word Ayodhya meant impregnable 
or unassailable (11—100—40 and I—5—10, etc.). 

Forts — Varieties of: Different kinds of forts were distri¬ 
buted throughout Kosala. Rama advised Bharata to maintain 
them In proper condition (11—100—53). The forts were 
maintained in such a way as to be prepared for a siege at any 
time. They were all well furnished with money, food grains, 
arms, fighting machinery, artisans, archers and a good supply 
of water. The various kinds of forts were:— (VI—3—20):— 

1. Nadeya—surrounded by the sea or a river, e.g., Lanka. 

2. Parvata-surrounded by hills, through which an entrance 
was excavated as in the case of Ki^kindha. 

3. Vanya—surrounded by dense forests, e.g., Lanka. 

4. Krtrima—artificially fortified, with ramparts, moats, 
etc., like Ayodhya, Lanka and SamkasT (I—5—10, etc., 
VI-3-10, etc., and 1-70-3). 

The fortification of Lanka illustrates the various methods 
of defences adopted in ancient India. 

Fortification of Lanka: Lanka was a city that was extra¬ 
ordinarily well fortified. It is worthwhile pointing out the 
many interesting features of Lanka. It was particularly well 
situated and constructed, so as to make it thoroughly 
unassailable. 

1. It was protected by the sea allround. Being an island, 
separated from the mainland by 100 yojanas, its first line of 
defence was the sea. It was a Jala-durga or Nadeya fort. 

2. It was located on the top of Trikuta, an inaccessible 
mountain, whose sides had been made unscaleable by 
chiselling, so as to afford no foothold in climbing. It was a 
Giri-durga (VII—5—22). 

3. The fortress was surrounded by dense forests. It was a 
Vana-durga as well. 

4. It was also artificially fortified. Therefore it was also a 
Sthala-durga or Krtrlma-durga (V-2-14, etc. and VI-3—11, 
etc.). 
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The fort was surrounded by a very deep moat, filled with 
dreadful crocodiles; and by mighty unassailable rampart 
walls. It had four wide entrances or giant gates on the four 
sides. The fort gates were furnished with massive iron bolts, 
and were guarded by steel ^ataghnTs^ (cannons) and huge 
engines for throwing itones and arrows at the enemy (l^upala- 
yantra) mounted on the gate towers. 

Inside the rampart wall was the roadway called the Prakara 
encircling the fort. The approaches to the fort on the four 
sides were by drawbridges (samkramas) for the ingress and 
egress of troops. The drawbridges were furnished with 
machinery to throw the assaulting forces into the moat. One 
of them was particularly large, and strong and contained a 
platform supported on'pillars. The eastern gate was protected 
by thousands of soldiers armed with sword and lance. The 
southern gate was guarded by a four-fold army of picked 
soldiers. The western gate was guarded by innumerable 
archers irmed with bows and swords. The northern gate was 
guarded by the major portion of the army. (As India was on 
the north of Lanka, this gate was particularly well guarded.) 
The centre of the fort was well defended by soldiers of great 
prowess (VI—3—10, etc.). The fort was full of arsenals, and 
was well stocked with various kinds of weapons and engines 
of destruction. The “Conning Towers’* or observation towers, 
called Caityas, and occupied by guards or Caityapalas (V—43 
—13), were probably situated in the crossways. There were 
also other conning towers over the main gateways, and on the 
top of the palace situated in the centre of the fort. The whole 
fort was always resonant with the sound of trumpets, conches, 
and/niiitary drums. 


Mtie Sai^ghni «Ms a MMpon intendad to kill 100 people at a time. The weapon Ku 
been deacribed in difieient ways by different writers. Itmust have been somethiitg 
of the nature of the iiKxtem field guns. 

The words "Sataghni, Yantra", etc.; used in the Epic period are interpreted by some 
irrttie sense of mechanisms for thronring stones. Others regard them as anad 
equi y alertts of cannons and guns. The former class is led mainly by Prof. EW 
bfopklnii, and thelattorjiy Dr. Gustav Oppert The Art of In Andentlndlt by 
aT..oaiip3a ; ' / 
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Sentinels were posted at the gates to challenge visitors. 
Many spies were always scattered throughout the city 
(V—4—15). The chief places in the fort where forces were 
stationed were: Caitya, Gopura, Prakara, Dvara and 

Madhyama-skandha (VI-60-12,15 and VI-3-28). 

Forces of Various Types: The different kinds of forces 
(VI—17—24) recognised, according to SugrTva were: 

1. Mitra-bala or soldiers of allies. 

2. AtavT-bala or soldiers drawn from forest tribes. 

3. Maula-bala or hereditary soldiers—the Standing Army. 

4. Bhrtya-bala or mercenary soldiers. 

5. Dviud-bala composed of deserters from the enemy. 

Defences: The chief defences of the kingdom were the 
army, well maintained forts, and contented subjects. 

The Army: The army consisted of (1) the combatants of 
four kinds (four-fold army), (2) the Pioneers or Sappers and 
Miners, and (3) the Commissariat Department (including the 
camp followers). The four-fold army consisting of four arms, 
viz., infantry, cavalry, elephant section and chariot section 
was called Catur-ahga-sainyam or Catur-ahga-balam (1—69—3 
and VI-3-25). 

Bharata’s army consisted of these four kin^s (11—83—1, 
etc.). Ravana’s army in Janasthana must have also consisted 
of these four kinds (III—25—21, etc.), as Rama is described as 
slaughtering all the four classes of soldiers^ Ravana’s main 
army at Lanka consisted of the usual four units (V-^46—17). 
He is stated to have had some regiments of camels and asses 
also (VI-53-5). 

The infantry soldiers were of two kinds: one fighting with 
sword and lance (VI—3—24), 'and the other fighting with 
bow, sword and bucklers, and skilled in the use of all Astras 
(VI-3-26). 


It may be noted that in the case of Dasaratha's army the soldiers (Yodhason Bhatas) 
(11-92-25 and 1-54-3 and 7) formed a separate warrior caste (the Ksattriyas set apart 
for fighting). In the case of Lanka and Kiskindha every male was a soldier. There was 
no separate class of fighters. 
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The cavalry soldiers were the Sadinah, and the elephant 
soldiers the Gajarohas (III—25—2 

As for the elephant section, we can make out that some 
heroes fought from the back of elephants (like Mahodara— 
VI—69—20), and that the elephants were specially trained to 
fight (gajanlpara-gajarujan-V-6-30) 

Functions of the Four Limbs of the Army: ValmTki’s 

description of the parts played by the different units is not 
quite clear. All his enthusiasm is reserved for the description 
of the car-warriors or chariot-warriors and the great infantry 
soldiers. The Rama-Ravana battle was mainly a fight between 
the chariot-warriors of Rlvai^a and Rama while the infantry 
on both sides kept up a side show. ValmTki makes only a 
passing reference to the part played by the cavalry, and the 
elephant, camel ass sections (VI—52—2, etc.). 

Car-warriors or Chariot Warriors: All the well-known 

warriors were chariot fighters (rathin-s). They were all able to 
fight on,foot, or on horse-back (VI—69—29 and VI—71—29), 
or on elephants (VI—59—14,17), or on chariots (VI—59—112), 
or on bulls (VI-59-19). The picked warriors Atirathas and 
Maharathas could fight with many foes at the same time 
(1-5-22,1-39-6,1-42-21,11-1-29,11-50-26,11-52-3, 

V— 6-7, VI—59—67 and VI—100—6). The chief and favourite 
weapons of these car-warriors were the long bows and arrows. 
They were the heroes most dreaded by foes, not gnly on 
account of their proficiency in all methods of warfare, but 
also on account of their knowledge of Astras or special 
missiles. The chariot warriors before ascending the chariot, 
used to circumambulate it and bow before it (VI—53—7, 

VI- 78-8, yi-103, 17). Heroes like Prahasta and Indrajit 
used to worship and pray before issuing for battle (VI—57—21, 
VI-73-20, ff. and VI-80-6 ff.). The warriors used to fight 
standing on the floor of the chariot so that they could shoot 
over the heads of the charioteers. (When Ravana was staggered 
by a blow of Hanuman, he is said to have sat down on the 
chariot— fathopasthe upavisat.) (VI— 59— 112.) 

All the car^warriors were invariably good charioteers. 
Charioteering and riding were common accomplishments 
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acquired by them in their youth (1—18—24). When Indrajit’s 
charioteer was killed by Laksmana, Indrajit himself steered 
the. chariot and fought at the same time to the great wonder 
of every body (VI—90—42). The issues of the battle were 
staked on the success of the chariot heroes. The chariot 
section formed the most important limb of the army. 

The War Chariots: The war chariot was called S^rngramika- 
ratha (Ml—64-*-44). The chariots must have been fairly huge, 
as some of the heroes used to carry a very large supply of 
arms of all sorts (V—47—5, VI—58— 6 , VI—71—12 fK and 
VI—108—2). They were drawn by four to eight powerful 
highly trained horses (V—47—4, V—46—27, VI—96—33 and 
111—27—14) and driven by skilled charioteers (Atikaya’s 
chariot had four drivers—VI—71—17, etc.), specially trained 
in the science and art of charioteering. The intelligent move¬ 
ments of Indrajit’s horses in the battlefield-after the slaughter 
of the charioteer by Laksmana evoked much admiration 
(VI-91-28). 

Sometimes the chariots were drawn by assses (V—44—8, 
VI-51-26 and VI-69-4). 

The War Chariots were highly ornamented and were 
adorned with silver, gold and ivory, and fitted with hoods 
made of the skins -of tigers and lions. They resounded with 
the tinkling of the attached bells (V—6—6 and VI—33—26). 
The War Chariots were fitted with Jala (tassels or nets)—the 
respective banners of the Generals, and with the royal 
umbrella in the case of kings (VI—59—133). The chariot of 
Ravana carried two attendants or Camara-grahins (chourie 
holders) (111-64-47). 

Charioteering: Charioteering was a hereditary profession. 
Driving a war chariot was a special art requring special 
training, great skill, resourcefulness and practice. Ravana’s 
charioteer describes the qualifications of a charioteer in 
VI—106)10, etc. A charioteer should be conversant with sea¬ 
son and place, omens, and expressions of emotions (such.as 
the depression of spirits, exhilaration or grief of trie warriors). 
He should have a knowledge of levels, and the suit¬ 
able time for fighting. He should be able to perceive the 
shortcomings of the enemy.. A charioteer should know when 
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to draw near an enemy, when to turn away from him, when 
to stay, and when to turn round the foe. The position of the 
charioteer was an honourable one. He was a driver as well as 
an adviser to the car-warrior. He was a source of encourage¬ 
ment in adversity. 


(2) Pioneers— Sappers and Miners: This section had to 
prepare the marching routes and look after the construction 
of roads, camps, etc. it contained various kinds of artisans 
and Engineers (11—79—13 and 11—80—1, etc.). This division 
included-:- 

Ra.K$m—regiments to protect the workers going ahead 

Durga-vicaraka—surveyors (or guides). 

Bhumi-prade»-j7la—people conversant with the routes. 

Sutra-karma-vi^rada—civil erigineers. 

Khanaka—diggers or miners. 

Yantraka—hydraulic engineers. 

Karmantika—day labourers or coolies. 

Sthapati—wheelwrights or architects. 

Puru^a—men in charge of cooly gangs. 

Yantra-kovida—mechanical engineers. 

Vardhaki—carpenters. 

Margin—levellers, 

Vrk$a-tak»ka—wood-cutters. 

Kupa-kara—well diggers. 

Sudha-kara—painters (for-white washing). 

Vatpia-karmakrt—workers in bamboo or makers of 
wickerware. 

Drasta—supervisors. 

Vartma-karma-kovida—road makers. 

(3) Corrunissariat: The Army on the march used to be 
accompanied by bazaars and the commissariat department, 
which was responsible for catering and for the transport of 
waggons, animals, and various commodities (VII—64—3, 
etc.). Money and food supplies were carried with the army 
(11—36—2, etc. and VII—64—3 f.). The commissariat depart¬ 
ment used waggons drawn by horses, or bulls, and pack 
animals (horses, asses, cUmels and bulls-l 1-63-16 and 19) 
for transport. 
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Camp followers: The camp followers consisted of 
traders, soldiers’, wives, servants and courtesans (11—36—2 f., 
11—91—63 and II—83—15i. Sufficient environment was thus 
created to make the soldiers feel that they were among their 
kith and kin. 

The Ideal Soldier: The accomplishments of an ideal 
soldier, were as follows (VI—71—28, etc. and VI—71—44): 
He was expected to be conversant with all the Vedas and 
Astras.. He was trained to fight on elephants, horses and on 
chariots. He had to wield the sword and draw the bow. He 
had to be conversant with Sama, Dana, Bheda and Danda and 
Politics (VI—71-28 f. and 44 ff.). He was not to slay persons 
who were unwilling to fight (VI—71—44). 

Soldiers and Marriage: In Ayodhya, Lanka and in- 
Kiskindha, the soldiers were usually married (11—82—25, 
VI—75—15, etc. and VI—66—19). The enlistment of married 
soldiers was producive of stability in the army; for married, 
soldiers would fight not only for the king and the country 
but also for their own homes. 

Soldiers and Kind Treatment: It was always the policy 
of commanders to keep the soldiers contented and pleased, 
by gifts and kind words (VII—64—5, etc.). Rama specially 
advised Bharata to attend to the regular distribution of rations 
and pay to the soldiers, as they would be otherwise dis¬ 
contented (II—100—32, etc.). Unless soldiers be kept perfectly 
contented and treated considerately they would not be 
prepared to die in the service of the king. 

Soldiers and Booty: Soldiers used to be presented with 
gifts and a share of the booty after the war, as they risked 
their lives when fighting for the king. Rama told VibhT^ana 
after killing Ravana, to reward the Vanaras with gems and 
wealth of various kinds as a mark of his gratitude (VI—125—4, 
etc.). 

(When suggesting to VibhT^apa the distribution of largess 
to the Vanara soldiers, Rama stated that they deserved the 
reward for their services, and that soldiers would desert a 
cruel master destitute of generosity.) 

Soldiers' Syces: The soldiers’ horses and elephants were 
attended to by syces—Vahanapalakas and Ha$tyadhyaka$as 
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(11—91—54 and VI—75—26). The syces of cavalry horses were 
called Asvabandha and the syces of the fighting elephants 
were called Kufijara-grSha (11-91-56). The soldiers had evidently 
attendants to look after the mounts—bourses and elephants. 
The business of the soldiers was only to fight. 

Soldiers' Homes artd Comforts: The soldiers' homes were 
luxuriously fitted up. The soldiers' homes in Lanka were furnished 
with sandal and other fragrant woods used for incense and 
unguents, with costly pearls, gems, diamonds and corals, with 
clothing of various sorts (cotton, linen, silk, and wool), with vessels 
of gold and silver, with various furniture, utensils, trappings and 
ornaments of war horses, cords for tying elephants, neck 
ornaments of elephants, burnished ornaments and fittings of cars, 
blankets, chouries, tiger skin, musk, armours of warriors, armours 
for horses and elephants, weapons of various kinds, swords, bows, 
bow-strings, mace and lance, arrows, tomaras or iron clubs, goads 
of elephants, darts, liquor, costly beds, birds in cages, etc. (VI-75-7, 
etc.). The houses were well furnished mansions with lattice 
windows, inlaid with gems and corals. 

There is no direct description regarding the comforts of 
soldiers in Ayodhya. But from the nature of the comforts 
provided by the SageBharadvaja (II—91—52 |f.), to Bharata’s 
soldiers in Citrakuta, we may infer what they must have been 
in Ayodhya. The soldiers led a luxurious life. They had female 
servants to attend to their toilette (11—91—52 f.). They were 
accustomed to the use of bathing powders, tooth brushes, 
coJIyrium for the eyes, sandal and other sweet-smelling 
unguents and pastes, mirrors, combs, wooden sandals, etc. 
(11-91-74, etc.). 

Soldiers and Drink: Soldiers all over the world m all 
ages have been fond of drink. Sage Bharadvaja, being aware 
of this weakness;supplied the soldiers of Bharata with plenty 
of liquor during hisentertainment(ll—91—15 and 11—91—51). 
And Sage Vasi$tha supplied plenty of drink to Visvfmitra’s 
soldiers when entertaining the army (1—53—2). 

Ravana's soldiers were drunk (with the liquor called 
^dhu) when SugrTva set fire to Lanka during the assault 
(VI—75—14, etc.). The female soldiers In the'Aioka-vana 
in LahkS used to drink and dance (V—24—45, etc. and 
V—17—16). Soldiers drank before battle to give them strength. 
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Soldiers after succeeding in their expedition were fond of 
celebrating their success with drink. Hanuman’s search party 
of Vanaras when returning home after the successful search 
celebrated their success by drinking Madhu in Madhu-vana 
(V-61-ll,etc.). 

Soldiers' Habits—Some of Them: It was the custom of 
the soldiers to wave their cloths on meeting their comrades. 
When Hanuman returned from Lanka after his exploits, all 
the Vanaras stood up and waved like cloths, the branches of 
trees to welcome him (V-57-26). It was not uncommon for 
soldiers to carry pet animals and birds with them (11—91—64). 
They took great pleasure in wearing beautiful and varied 
robes—vicitra-v^asah (VI—S3—9). The soldiers liked to be 
adorned when going to fight (V—47—12i VI—53—6 and 
VI—65—24, etc.), just like the 19thcentury soldiers of Europe 
who fought in laced uniforms—gold and scarlet. They took 
delight not only in adorning themselves but also in decorating 
their horses and elephants (with gold caparisons and bells). 

Soldiers and Training: Much attention >Yas paid to the 
training of soldiers. The soldiers of Daiaratha were clever, 
chivalrous, capable pf aiming with the help of the sound 
alone, skilful in hunting, and capable of fighting with the 
hunted animals of the forest without weapons. They kept 
themselves always fit by hunting and fighting with wild 
beasts without arms. They were famous as Atirathas. The 
soldiers received training not only in the use of arms and the 
use of machinery^ but also in Bahu-yuddha (wrestling), 
Gada-yuddha (fighting with clubs-a form of fencing) and 
Malla-yuddha (hitting with the knuckles on the head). 
Warriors of old must have been trained in wrestling 
(VI—40—14, etc.) as part of a regular course of gymnastics. 
Very minute details are given (in the 40th canto of Yuddha* 
kanda,) of the wrestling between SugrTva and RSvapa; many 
of the movements referred to in the text are said to be 
practised even now in India. In the battle, in Lanka many 

^ Machinery (yantras) was utilised for uprooting rocks and trans¬ 
porting them when Rima built the Setu or the bridge over the strait 
(VI—22—58). Machinery was used tor throwing missiles (VI—3—12), 
and for working drawbridges, etc. (VI-3-16). 
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Vanara and Rak$asa heroes are described as wrestling and 
boxing on the battlefield (Bahu-yuddha). Vajra-damstra’s 
soldiers wrestled and boxed with the Vanara soldiers. 
Makar3k$a challenged RSma to fight with him either with 
arrows, or mace; or to wrestle with him. 

The Gada-yuddha described in various places in the 
RimSyana must have resembled to some extent the ‘fencing 
with bamboo rods* of the Indian Gymnasts and the fencing 
with quarter staffs of the English Yeomen of the middle ages. 
Musti-yuddha or Malla-yuddha was a special form of combat, 
in which the combatants struck each other on the head with 
the fists or knuckles (VI—54—27). 

Identification Maries: The combatants including the 
Generals must have used some method of identifying friends 
and foes. Rama’s order during the siege of Lanka was, that 
Vanaras should not deviate from their ordinary dress 
(VI-37-32 f.). 

Banners: The name by which the banners were 
commonly known was Dhvaja; The Generals had their own 
special designs marked on the banners, for identification. 
Daiaratha’s standard had the Kovidira tree (ebony) as an 
emblem (11—84—3); Asura Sambara’s—the design of a fish 
(11—9—12); Indrajit’s—the figure of a lion (V|—59—15); 
Ravana’s—the design of a human head (VI—101—14); and 
Prahasta’s—the design of a snake (VI—57—26). 

Officers: The most reliable part of the army consisted 
of Kula-putras (men of good lineage)!' (VI—3—27). As the 
aristocratic members of the community were men who had a 
stake in the country and were rhen of culture with good 
traditions, they were entrusted with responsible posts in the 
army * Ahgada taunted the Vanara heroes for behaving like 
common fellows and running away (VI—66—5). Rima told 
Bharata to appoint loyal and well-born brave soldiers as 
Generals (11-100-30). 


1. ll-10D-»BndHVI-66-2aVI-3-27. 

2. See Rmane's wmy VI-3-27, etc, end Sugriva's VI-e6-20 and OaHntha's, 
aniiy 11-100-30 and 34/ 
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Selection of Generals, etc: Kings used to select intelli¬ 
gent, heroic, resourceful, brave and loyal men, of nobfe lineage 
and of pure tonduct, as' CommandersHn-Chief. The chief* 
military officers chosen were strong, bravd, and experienced 
soldiers who had given proofs of their courage, skill and 
loyalty (11—100—30 f.). Famous Generals were placed in 
cnarge or the important divisions (VI—24—13, etc.). The 
officers in charge of the army at the frontier (outposts) like 
Khara and Dusana, were soldiers of proved ability and loyalty 
(VII-24-36and 39). 

Commander-in-Chief: The Commander-In-Chief called 
SenanT, or Sena-pati or Sena-nayaka was in charge of the 
whole army. He had various Generals ,(Baladhyaksas and 
Yuthapas) under his command. He received his orders from 
the king (IV—29—30). Both' the king and the Commander- 
inrChief acted with the help of advice of the War Council 
(which was summoned before the commencement of 
hostilities). 

(On the banks of the Indian Ocean, Rama and SugrTva 
held a War Council to concert measures for Crossing the 
ocean, etc. (VI-4—100). Ravana held a Council of War as soon* 
as he learnt of Rama’s arrival with his forces on the coast of 
the Indian Ocean.) 

Aides-de-Camp: Kir)g5: (11—82—24 and VI—57—17) and 
Commanders-in-Chief had military officers as Aides-de-camps, 
in personal attendance on them. They were called Baladh- 
yaku'^. They carried out the order of the chiefs. When Ravaoa; 
wanted to mobilise the army in Lahka, Prahasta, the 
Commander-in-Chief ordered the Bal§dhyak$as near him, to 
mobilise the army at once without explaining the object 
(Vl-57-17). 

Discipline in tne Army: -Military discipline was very 
strict. SugrTva when issuing the summons, for mobilising the 
troops, told the Commander-in-Chief to warn the captains 
that every man who failed to report himself within ten days 
would be killed without hesitation (IV—37—J 2). 

Again SugrTva during the fight in LahkS gave notice, that 
everv soldier who turned his back would be killed without 
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mercy. During the night assault and storming of Lanka, h^ 
made the soldiers understand that thoAe failing to fight 
according to orders would be killed (VI—75—42). (Even the 
Crown Prince Ahgada realised the strictness of the king’s 
discipline.) Rama was also a stern disciplinarian. When 
marching from Kiskindha to the seacoast, he gave strict 
orders to the Vanara soldiers, to avoid the towns and villages 
on the way, as he was afraid that the soldiers would motest 
the civil population on the way and damage their property. 
The Vanaras were in terror of Rama (VI—4—39). Rlma is 
referred to as ‘BhTma-kopa*. 

Creating disaffection amongst the King's soldiers: The 
creation of disaffection among the troops of a powerful 
sovereign was considered a dangerous game. Hanuman pointed 
out to Ahgada the dangers of causing disaffection among 
SugrTva’s troops, the futility of such an attempt and the 
advantages of remaining loyal to the sovereign (IV—54—8,, 
etc.). Bheda or creating of disaffection amongst the enemy’s 
forces was one of the accepted courses of military policy. 

Deserters from the Enemy'^ Camp - Their Treatment: 
When Vibhl^na (insulted by Ravaha) went over to the 
enemy’s camp and sought refuge with Rama (VI—17—1 and 
16) the question of admitting deserters was fully discussed by 
Rama’s Generals.^ The possibility of espionage on the part of 
the deserter was always remembered. Hence the Generals had 
to be very vigilant. The admission of- deserters from the 
enemy’s camp into one’s army depended on various consi¬ 
derations, such as, their utility, their inability to hurt, pity 
towards them, one’s power to keep them well under control, 
and on the moral obligation of a king to protect refugees. 

Non-combatants not to be molested: As a rule, the civil 
population and the natural resources of the state were not 
Interfered with by the fighting Generals. Such non-inter¬ 
ference was due to a sense of justice and fair play. It was one 
of the accepted canons of war in those days, that non- 
combatants should not be attacked^ in righteous warfare. The 
destruction ot the crops by soldiers to starve the enemy was a 


^ 17th Canto of Yuddha kanda. 
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measure not unknown to unrighteous fighters. (Rama's query 
to Bharata, whether the agricultural fields of Ayodhya were 
free from the ‘six troubles’ (himsabhih—II—100—44, pre¬ 
supposes this practice). 

Military Etiquette and Ethics: The military etiquette 

and ethics of the Ramayana age demand special attention. 
There were many conventions which had to be followed by 
kings and warriors. The standard of military ethics was of a 
high order. It was considered disgraceful and humiliating for 
soldiers to retreat (VI-82—4) while it was deemed highly 
meritorious to die on the field of battle in the service of the 
king(VII-23C-13f.). 

It was considered sinful to kill women \ non-combatants 
(hiding themselves out of fear), people who sought peace, 
and refugees. A challenge to fight had always to be accepted. 

It was the custom when entering the enemy’s forts, to 
avoid placing right foot first in the enemy’s territory. Hanuman 
when entering Lanka avoided the gate, jumped over the 
rampart, and put his left foot first (V—4—3). 

Kings could not fight without a legitimate cause. Notice 
had to be given to the enemy that war would be declared 
unless the specified demands be accepted. 

Ravana complained to MarTca that his forces posted at 
janasthana had been killed by Rama without notice 
(III—36—7) and that his innocent sister had been disfigured 
by Rama without any provocation (111—36—12). 

Vali pointed out to Rama that it was disgraceful to 
attack a man without cause (IV—17—25, etc.). 

It was considered unjust to kill many innocent people 
for the faults of one. It was disgraceful to strike a foe on the 
back when retreating. Killing a man while fighting with some¬ 
body else was considered highly despicable (IV—17—18). 
(Hanuman considered it unfair to attack Ravana while the 
latter was engaged with NTla.) (VI—59—71.) 

It was not considered fair to kill a foe when drunk, or 
sleeping, or unarmed, or tired, or intoxicated, or surrounded 
by women; i.e., one should not take advarttage of the foe’s 


1. 1-26-13 and VI-81-23. 
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weak moments (IV—11—36 and VII—32—28). When R^vana 
was tired, Rama told him to go home, rest himself and then 
return to the fight with a fresh chariot and a fresh bow 
(VI—59—138 f.). However, taking advantage of a foe's weak¬ 
ness was not unknown altogethe/. Laksmana took advantage 
of a weak moment of Indrajit. Satrughna was specially asked 
by Rama to take Lavana by surpri^ and kill him when he 
was not in possession of his famous Su|a (VII—63—27 ff.). 
Striking or slaying a foe, who had desisted from the fight, 
was against the rules of Ksattra-dharma or chivalry (VII—8—3 
and VI—25—20. The killing of an ambassador was highly 
blameworthy and against the rules of polity and morality 
(V—52—5, etc. and 13). 

it was obligatory on the part of the victorious kings to 
arrange for a stable government in the conquered country 
before leaving it (VII—62—IZ). The next available heir was 
usually chosen as king. Rama crowned VibhT^na as king of 
Lanka after killing Rlvaoa. 

Deceits in War: Though Kuta-yuddha was condemned, 
yet deceits were sometimes justified in war. Hanuman 
thought it advisable to disguise himself in order to prevent 
the Rak»sas from recognising him (V—2—33, 46, etc.) as a 
foe. 

Ravaoa told Vidyujihva to make a dummy head of 
Rama and exhibit it to STta as the head of decapitated Rima, 
in order to frighten her and make her capitulate (VI—31—6ff.). 

Indrajit went to the battlefield with a dummy image of 
STta and beheaded it in the presence of the Vanara hosts, to 
cause consternation among them (VI—81—31). Again, both 
Ravapa, and Indrajit are described as having fought behind 
clouds (smoke screens in modern phraseology) rendering 
themselves invisible (Vi—73—28). Everything was considered 
fair in war and love by Ravana. 

Armour: The following is a list of protective appliances 
used by soldiers during the RSmayana period. 

1. Ar^bha-carma (bucklers of bull hide used by 
swordsmen V—1—24). 

2. Godha (a leathern fen^e futened round the left 
arm to prevent injury from the bow string—I—22—9). 
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3. Ahguli-trana (a finger protector, a contritance 
like a thimble used by archers to protect the thumb or finger 
from being injured by the bow string—I—22—9). 


4. 

Kavaca (coat of mall—VII—21—37). 



5. 

Abhedya-kavaca (impenetrable coat 
11-31-30). 

of 

mail- 

6. 

Tanu-trana (cuirass or armour for 
VI-75-iO). 

the 

body- 

7. 

Varma (coat of mall—VI—75—10). 



8 . 

Siras-trana (Helmet—VI—98—32). 



9. 

Marma-trana (armour protecting the 
same as Tanu-trana—II—91—76;). 

vital 

parts. 


Not only were the soldiers protected but also the horses 
and elephants (VI—75—10). The chest of horses was protected 
by uraschada or breast-plates (111—64—43). 

In addition to the armour (VI—75—10) the horses had 
gold ornaments Kanaka-bhusanam (VI—69—29), Kancana- 
samnahan (111—25—21), Vaji-bhanda-paricchada (VI—75—9). 


Weapons: The ksattriya heroes in those days fought 
with bows, arrows, astras^, maces, lances and swords. Rama 
and Laksmana carried with them bows, arrows, quivers, 
swords, bucklers, impenetrable kavaca or armour (11—31—29, 
etc.), and Godha and Ahguli-trana (11—99—23). 

The Vanaras fought with trees and boulders. 

SugrTva and other Vanara heroes, though as a rule 
fighting with trees, rocks and their fists, must also have been 
familiar with the use of weapons, as they are described as 
fighting with swords and maces, belonging to dead foes. But. 


^.Astras were special kinds of powerful missiles used by car or 
chariot-warriors. These Astras were supposed to be taught by Mantras. 
These mantras were only secret formulae for the production of special 
projectiles. 
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as a rule they found it unnecessary to use weapons. They were 
satisfied with their brute strength. SugrTva killed Mahodara 
with a sword (VI—98—32). Angada fought Mahaparsva with a 
Parigha (VI—99—12). 

The Raksasas were trained in the use of every kind of 
weapon. They also fought with rocks and trees (111—25—30, 
etc,). 

Weapons in Common Use: The weapons in use amongst 
the soldiers were: 

Prasa (dart or a barbed missile-II—16-2). 

Karmuka or Dhanus (Bow—11-16—2). 

Kalapa or Turn (quiver—II—52-^11 and 11—31 -30). 
Gada (Mace) sometimes fitted' with cold band and 
studded with sharp iron nails (111—22—21). 

Trisula (Trident—V—41—12). 

Pattisa (a kind of spear—V—41—12). 

Khadga (Sword—VI—9—4). 

Parasvadha (Battle-axe—III—22—20). 

Mudgara (a long handled hammer—III—22—20). 

Kuta (concealed dagger—V—4—17). 

Pasa (Lasso—I—27-^8). 

Sakti (Dart-111-22-21). 

Rsti (a double-edged sword—VI—7—3). 

Cakra (discus-111-22-20). 

Tomara (Javelin or Iron Club—III—22—20). 

Asi (sword) sometimes with gold hilt as in the case of 
Rama(lli-22-21). 

Musala (Thick club-lll-22-Zl). 

Vajra (a kind of hard mace—III—22—21). . 

SataghnT (a huge stone studded with iron spikes shot by 
catapults or cannons—I—5—11). 

ASani (V—4—21) Mace. 

Ksepam (probably Boomerang—V—4—22). 

Of all the weapons, the long bows and arrows were the 
most important. The arrows shot from the bow were of two 
kinds: the bana or sara or the ordinary arrows, and the astra 
or special kind of missile. It was the possession of these 
special arrows or missiles that made the great heroes like 
RSma, Laksmana, Vi^^Ttra and R3vana terrible in battle. 
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Rama’s arrows were marked. It was probably the custom of 
heroes in olden tirres to mark the arrows (VI—64—25) with 
their names. 

The Astras or special arrows were of various kinds. The 
special Astras taught by Vi4vamitra to Rama are listed in the' 
27th and 28th cantos of Bala-kanda (See also VI—91—54, 
etc., VI—48—16 and VI—100—33, etc.). Some of the Astras 
caused terrific destruction (VI—100—39, etc.). 

The ordinary arrows->-bana or sara or naraca—were of 
different kinds and forms and made of various kinds of 
materials. Poisoned arrows were also In use (11—10—1 and 25). 
The arrows were feathered with falcon’s plumes or gold 
plumes (VI-100-28 and VI-45-23). 

The different kinds of saras were;— 


Adhogati—slanting down 

VI 

45 

23 

Agni-dTpta-mukha—fire-faced 

VI 

100 

45 

Anjalika—wedge-shaped—resembling 




the folded palm 

VI 

45 

23 

Ardha-candra—crescent-shaped 

VI 

69 

63 


VI 

100 

45 

Ardha-naraca—semi-circular 

VI 

45 

23 

Bhalla—end shaped like a double-edged 

VI 

45 

23 

sword 





VI 

69 

63 

Candra-vaktra—moon-faced 

VI 

100 

45 

MTvisanana— Cobra-faced 

VI 

100 42 

Asuga—fast ones 

VI 

45 

23 

Dhumaketu-mu kha—Co met-faced 

VI 

100 

45 

Graha-vaktra—Planet-faced 

VI 

100 

46 

Grdhra-mukha—Vulture-faced 

VI 

100 40 

lhamrga-mukha—Wolf-faced 

VI 

100 

41 

Kaka-mukha—Crow-faced 

VI 

100 

40 

Kahka-mukha—Heron-faced 

VI 

100 

40 

Kahka-patrin 

VI 

45 

12 

Karnin—Ear-shaped 

VI 

76 

6 

Khara-mu kha—Ass-faced 

VI 

100 

42 

Ksura— Razor-sh aped 

VI 

45 

23 


VI 

76 

6 

Ksurapra—Razor-shaped 

VI 

69 

63 


VI 

76 

6 
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Kukkuta-vaktra—Cock-faced 

VI 

100 42 

Lelihana—Serpent-like 

VI 

100 41 

Makaranana—Shark or alligator-faced 

VI 

100 42 

Margana-arrow 

VI 

45 22 

Nagamaya—Serpent-1 ike 

VI 

44 37 

Nak»tra-vaktra—Star-faced 

VI 

100 46 

NarSca (iron) 

VI 

45 23 


VI 

76 6 

Nata-parva—flat-jo in ted 

VI 

71 72 

Pancasya—five-mouthed 

VI 

100 41 

Prasannagra—point burnished and sharp 
Rukma-puhkha--winged with gold 

VI 

45 23 

feathers 

VI 

45 23 

Salya—short ones—dart-like 

VI 

76 6 

^ilT-mukha—feather-shaped 

VI 

76 6 

Sirnha-mukha—lion-faced 

VI 

100 40 

Srgala-vadana—jackal-faced 

VI 

100 40 

Su ry a-mu k ha—su n-f aced 

VI 

100 45 

Svlna-vaktra—dog-faced 

VI 

100 42 

Syena-mukha—hawk-faced 

VI 

100 40 

Ulka-mukha—meteor like or torch-like 

VI 

100 46 

V araha-m u kha—boar-faced 

VI 

100 42 

Vatsa-danta—teeth-shaped 

VI 

76 6 


VI 

45 23 

Vidyujjihvopama—lightning-like 

VI 

100 46 

Vipata—tearing (shells) 

VI 

76 6 

Vyaditasya—shaped like a gaping mouth VI 

100 41 

Vy agh ra-m u k h a—t iger-faced 

VI 

100 40 


Soldiers' Pride in Keepings Jbeir Weapons Bright ami 
Sharp: Weapons of war were kept burmShed-^d. free from- 
rust by the soldiers (VII—27—39). The sword wifh'WfMcb. 
Ahgada killed Vajradamstra is described as a bright rustless 
sword (VI-54—34). 

Soldiers' Worship of Weapons: The worship of weapons 
was quite a common practice. The famous bow of Siva was 
daily worshipped by Janaka in his palace with sandal, scents, 
etc. (1—31—13). llama’s weapons were kept in the house of 
his priest (PurohHa) so that Puja (worship) might be offered 
to it every day (<ll—31—29; etc.). STta used to worship daily 
Rama’-5..bow (VI-i-32—17). Ravana’s sword Candrahasa was 
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given to him by Samkara on condition that it should be 
worshipped daily (VII—16—46). 

Machinery in Warfare: Machinery®^must have played an 
important part in warfare during the RamSyai^a period. 
SugrTva*s soldiers made use of Yantras (evidently Cranes and 
Engines) to carry rocks to the sea to build the bridge 
(VI—22—58). Ayodhya was full of Yantrayudhas and 
^ataghnTs (cannons) (1-5—10 and 11) intended for mecha'nicai 
warfare. The army in Ayodhya included Yantra-kovidah and 
Yantrakas (Mechanical Engineers 11—80—1 and 2). They were 
sent in advance by Bharata to prepare the routes for 
marching. 

Kiskindha,the hill fort,is described as containing Yantras 
(IV-14-5). 

Lanka had various huge engines or machines mounted 
on the gate towers of the fort, to shoot arrows and rocks at 
the enemy (VI—3—12). ^ataghnls (cannons) are also 
mentioned as being mounted on Lanka's gate towers 
(VI—3—13). The drawbridges at the gates of Lahk3 are des¬ 
cribed as being fitted up with many Yantras (engines) 
(VI—3—16 f.). There are many references to the use of 
Vimana (aeroplane of some sort) and Pu^paka (Airship), and 
to air fights in the Ramayana. The science and art of aerial 
navigation has been lost since a long time in India. 

The following passage from Durant's Meaning of Life is 
to the point: "All things, said Aristotle, have been discovered 
and forgotten many times over. A thousand civilizations have 
disappeared under the ocean or the earth. 

Diplomacy: Kings had .to be fully conversant with the 
four courses of policy mentioned in the science of politics, 
namely, Sama, Dana, Bheda and Danda (conciliatory 
measures, bribery., causing disaffection amongst the enemy's 
forces, and fighting) (VI—13—7). The particular method to 


^■1 have tried to use English words corresponding as exactly as 
possible to the Sanskrit terms. The meaning of the terms has been 
inferred from the context and Govindaraja’s Commentary. 

*’'burant on the Meaning of Life, p. 15. 
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be adopted varied with, the circumstances (VI—9—8,^tc. and 
111-72-7). Fighting (danqia) was. thought of only after the 
three other means, (conciliation or peace, bribery or gitts, 
and the sowing of dissensions, amongst the enemy’s forces 
and allies) had been tried without success. Bheda or causing 
disaffection in the troops of the enemy was a favourite form 
of tactics. Ravaoa sent the spy ^uka to SugrTva to alienate 
him from Rama (VI—20—8 and 9). 

Qualifications of Ambassador or Envoy or Data: -The 
qualifications of an ambassador, envoy or data, are laid down 
in 11—100—35. Kings selected as Dutas, clever men who were 
tactful, resourceful and loyal. The envoys had to be chosen 
from among the native subjects of the king and they were 
expected to carry out the king’s orders to the very letter 
(11-100-35, V-41-5 f. and VI-1-8 ff. and VI-20-17). 
The Data was an open messenger whereas a spy (Cara) was a 
secret agent. These DQtas played a prominent part in Inter¬ 
state relations. Peaceful measures were tried at first through 
ambassadors to avoid as much as possible unnecessary fighting. 
The two typical embassies described in the Ramayana are 
those of Hanuman and Ahgada (V—51—1, etc. and 
VI-41-60, etc.). 

Espionage: Duties on Spies: There was an organised 
system of espionage. The spies who were secret agents, were 
instrumental in spreading disaffection in the army of the foe. 
Their help during the siege of a fort was indispensable. They 
were trained to do any mean act for the sake of their master. 
The spies were called Caras, Caranas or Carikas, Kings and 
Commanders very largely depended on the spies for infor¬ 
mation about the strength and weakness of the enemy’s 
forces, and their plans of action. Spies had to be faithful, 
calm and courageous (VI—29—18). The spy had to find out 
how the enemy king was protected and guarded, and whether 
the people in his city were loyal or disloyal to the king. He 
had also to note the accessibility or inaccessibility of the 
enemy’s fort and the numerical strength and the distribution 
of the enemy’s forces. He had to go about unobserved by the 
enemies and find out their weak points. 

Hanuman was sent as a spy by Sugriva to find out the- 
intentions of Rama and Laksmana when they entered 
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Kiskindha. VibhT^ana’s ministers were utilised as spies by 
Rima to gather information about Rayana’s defences. R3vana 
used his ministers Suka, Sarana and SardOla as spies to find 
out the strength, resources, etc., of Rama’s army (VI—25—1, 
etc.). 

Treatment of Envoys and Spies: Envoys when captured 
could not be killed but they could be punished by disfigure¬ 
ment, whipping, branding or shaving of the head (V—52—13, 
etc., VI->-20—16 and 18). Spies when caught could be killed, 
imprisoned or tortured (VI—17—29, V—52—1 f., VI—25^27 
and VI-20-28, etc.). 

(As the spies could be punished and not the envoys, the 
spies sometimes used to pretend that they were Dutas. 
HanumSn said he was Ramaduta and behaved like one boldly, 
^uka and SSrana, Ravana’s spies, also pretended to be envoys 
from Ravapa and carried* Rama’s return message to Ravana 
(VI-25-27, etc.). 

MOVEMENTS OF ARMIES 

The Proper Season: During the rainy season, all military 
operations were suspended (IV—28—15 and IV—26—13 f.). 
Kings never set out on military expeditions during the rainy 
season on account of the dif^culty in moving troops along 
the slushy roads and the difficulty of fording the rivers in 
flood. The rainy season was utilised only for surprise attacks, 
as in the case of Satrughna's campaign against Lavanasura 
(VII—64—10). The summer season was utilised for transport 
of troops across rivers (VII—64—11). The military operations 
were always undertaken early in autumn, soon after the 
cessation of rain (IV—26—16, IV—30—38 and 62 f.). 

Rama was waiting in Ki|kindha during the rainy season 
on the Prasravana hill. He hurried up Sugriva as soon as 
autumn set in (IV—30—77, etc.). 

MOBILISATION OF THE ARMY 

Peace Mobilisation: Peace mobilisation is Well illustrated 
in the case of Bharata’s march to Citraku^. After deciding to 
go to Citrakuta, with the army, Bharau ordered his minister 
Sumantra to speedily assemble the army and give orders for 
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the march (yatra) (11—82—22). The minister arranged every¬ 
thing as ordered, through the responsible officers (11-82-24 
and 26). As soon as the order was given for mobilisation 
(11—82—22) the forces were marshalled (11—82—2/) The 
object of the march was explained to the military officers 
(11—82 — 30) and communicated to the chief citizens 
(11-82-31). 

War Mobilisation of Vanaras: We get a good idea of 
War mobilisation from the steps taken by SugrTva to collect 
his forces. When SugrTva told the Commander-in-Ghief NTIa to 
assemble all the Yuthapalas (Captains) and the whole Vanara 
army, messengers were sent by NTIa all over the kingdom to 
inform the soldiers and captains that they should assemble 
for the review at the headquarters on a particular date. Later 
a second batch of couriers was despatched to hurry up the 
first lot and induce the soldiers by persuasion and gifts to 
assemble quickly. SugrTva told the second lot of messengers 
to bring up for punishment before him, those captains who 
happened to be dilatory (IV—37—8, etc.). The Commander- 
in>Chief was ordered to arrange for the muster of the soldiers 
and find out the absentees. After arrival at the place of 
muster the troops were arranged in different divisions under 
the respective commanders. It was the duty of the different, 
Commanders to note the absentees (IV—39-^4). 

War Mobilisation of Rak^sas: When Lanka was besieged 
by Rama, RSvapa’s forces were ail living in the garrison town 
of Lanka. They were therefore mobilised by the beating of 
the military drums (bheri) (VI—33—20, etc and III—24—9). 
Ravapa told the Aides-de-camp near him to assemble the 
army quickly, without telling them the reason for mobilisation 
(VI—32—45). The general body of the army was kept ignorant 
of the purpose for which they were mobilised, as secrecy was 
necessary under the circumstances. 

EXPEDITIONS 

■Preparation of Routes: Many interesting points will be 
brought out by a description of Bharata’s march to CitrakuTa. 
Before his march Bharata ordered that the roads along the 
intended route to the Dap^ka forest should be levelled and. 
put in order by the Sappers and Miners and that guides 
should be prbvided (11-79-13 and 11-82-20). The Pioneer 
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regiments prepared the route. They cut the overhanging 
boughs, creepers and bushes, felled the stumps of wood, 
removed stones, felled down obstructing trees, planted trees 
in bare spots, burnt up the stubble on the way, levelled every 
dale and steep, filled the pits on the way with earth, threw 
bridges across the ravines, pounded fine the flinty soil, 
diverted the water of the pools on the way by cutting 
channels of exit, provided various and separate tanks for use 
of men, horses, elephants, etc., in the army, and sank wells 
and tanks in dry spots, where there was no water. 

The route was thus cleared in advance and got ready for 
the advance of the army. The marching route was provided 
with pavements of brick and clay at various intervals and 
were planted with trees bearing blossoms and buds. The roads 
were prepared right up to the river Gahga. Camping places 
were arranged on the way at various intervals for the king to 
halt (11—80—17). The royal tent was pitched on a plastered 
pavement. It was surrounded by flowering plants and 
adorned with flags and buntings. The royal tent was provided 
with ample space all round. Many tents were spread over the 
whole camping ground, which was Intersected by roads, and 
occupied by bazaars. 

Camping of the Army: Camping grounds were pre¬ 

arranged when the army was marching over known regions as 
in the case of Bharat’s army (II—80th Canto). The camps 
were usually burnt before vacating. The Generals used to set 
fire and destroy the old camps to prevent their utilisation by 
the enemies (11—89—14). 

Transport ^ over Water-Rivers on the way: fiharata’s 

huge army consisting of innumerable men, animals, waggons, 
etc., was transported across the Gahga, by means of the 500 
boats supplied by Guha, king of the NIsadas, living on the 
bank of the Ganges (11—89—10, etc.). The boats were evidently 
ships. The following description gives a very good idea of the 
method of transport of armies across rivers. The princes.and 


1. Rama's army of Vanaras was transported over the Strait (Palks) by means of a 
bridge constructed by Nala and the Vanaras-Adam's Bridge of Nala-setu. This 
remarkable engineering feat is well described in detail in VI—22—52, etc. 
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the queens got into the'royal boats, after the chief pri6st, the 
preceptors and the Brahmanas had embarked. Subsequently 
the other women of the harem, got into other boats. Many 
boats were loaded with waggons and provisions. Then 
embarked the troops after setting fire to the camp and after 
having loaded their goods in various boats. Some boats were 
filled with women, some with horses and others with carriages 
and cattle. Elephants with mahouts on their backs swam, 
across the river. Some soldiers crossed the river in boats. 
Some soldiers crossed on rafts, some crossed with the help of 
inverted pots, and some swam across.-' 

Military Expeditions: Military expeditions are also 
described in the Ramayana. 

Satrughna's Expedition: Satrughna’s expedition against. 
Lavapa’s MadhupurT is rather briefly described but much 
interesting information is available. The four-fold army, the 
commissariat? department, bazaars and the camp followers 
went in advance, during the summer, crossed the Ganges, 
and were waiting for ^atrughna.the General (VII—64—2,etc.). 
Satrughna, contrary to custom, marched during the rainy 
season (VII—64—10) as he intended a surprise attack. He 
entered Lavapa’s city during his absence and stood ready to 
do battle at the main gate. When.Lavana was about to enter 
the gate, on his return from hunting, Satrughna challenged 
him to single combat. As Lavana was a powerful hero, Rama 
had instructed Satrughna to catch Lavapa by surprise and 
fight with him when he was unprepared. After killing Lavana 
in the combat, Satrughna sent for his own forces which had 
been waiting for his orders, entered the city with his army, 
and established his own kingdom (VII—68—3, etc.). 


1. This pas sage in the Ramayana gives us some idea of the water transport. The 
brast referred to must have been fairly big ships as they transported a large army with 
all the outfit 

2. The Commissariat department carried also much money is addition to the other 
stores, probaly fpr necessary purchases and possibly also for corrupting enemy's allies 
and soldiers (VII-64-4). 
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MILITARY EXPEDITION OF RAMA AGAINST LANKA 

The description of Rama’s expedition against Lanka 
would also give a good idea of the details of a military 
expedition. 

The invading Commander had to acquire beforehand 
information about the inaccessible fortresses in the enemy’s 
territory, the strength of the army, the various means of 
defence of the enemy and the accessibility of the entrances 
or gates. Rama had obtained information on all these points 
before planning his invasion of Lanka (VI—3—3, etc.). 

Before starting, the weaker part of the forces was’ 
ordered by Rama to stay at home evidently for home defence- 

Marching orders and disposition of the troops: Rj[ma 

ordered the Commander-in-Chlef NTIa (VI—4—TO, etc.), to 
march in the van, with picked soldiers and to scan and clear 
the path for the host (as the route was through woods and 
hills). NTla was asked to avoid the proximity of towns and 
villages and to lead the host through paths well supplied with 
fruits, roots, honey and cool drinking water (the usual food 
of Rama and Vanaras). He was also warned against the 
possible dangers on the way, viz., ambuscade, and poisoning 
of food and water supplies by the enemy on the way. Further 
he was ordered to search the woods and glades for hiding 
enemy soldiers. The boldest of the Generals Gaja, Gavaya and 
Gav£k» led the right wing while Gandha-mSdana an equally 
powerful General led the left wing. Rama, Laksmana and 
SugrTva led the centre, rousing the enthusiasm of the whole 
army. Care was taken not to expose the head of the army and 
the king to unnecessary risks, as the success of the whole 
campaign depended on their safety (IV—65-21 f.). The rear 
was in charge of the wisest General, Jambavan. Susena was 
the Surgeon-in-Chief. Some of the officers were told off to 
keep the forces on the alert and to spur them on during the 
march, it may be pointed out here that the front of the army 
was called Agra or Murdhan, the wing of the army Parsva, the 
main body or centre of the army Kuk$i or Liras (VI—24—14), 
and the rear of the army Jaghana. As already stated, the van¬ 
guard or the advancing front, had to survey and arrange a 
route with an ample supply of food and water. In passing 
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through unknown countries, the army had to march in battle 
formation, to guard against possible surprises or ambuscades, 
and speedily reach known regions. 

After a quick mobilisation of the army, Rama made a 
forced march, day and night to the south coast through the 
woods, ascended Mahendra hill, descended on its southern 
slope and speedily reached the woods on the coast of the 
Indian ocean for encampment (VI—4—100 ff.). As there were 
no halts on the way, no arrangements for camping were made 
along the route. 

Encampment: Rama gave strict orders to the leaders in 
the camp, that every General should remain in charge of his 
squadron and not leave his post under any circumstances (as 
foes might possibly be waiting in ambush). 

The army was encamped by SugrTva in three divisions. 
The Commander-in-Chief.arranged the patrol forces in the 
camp in accordance with the accepted tactics of the day, and 
told off Mainda and Dvivida for the duty of touring round 
the camp constantly and keeping the soldiers on the alert* 
(VI—5—1 f.). As RSma was in an unknown country, he kept 
the army close together and nobody was allowed to go out of 
the camp (which was constantly patrolled). 

Transport over the sea: As Rama had to carry his forces 
'across the. Straits to Lanka, he had a bridge constructed. As 
soon as the bridge was finished he transported the army 
quickly across the sea, and marshalled his troops in battle 
array on Lanka's coast, in a well wooded spot, furnished with 
roots and fruits (VI—22—84). 

Ticket of leave for soldiers: Many of the Vanara soldiers 
In Rama’s camp got the permission of the Commander-in- 
Chief to prowl at night in Lankf (VI—39—14). 

Rama’s vigilance and his knowledge of the military 
science are noteworthy (VI—24—13, etc.). He held a War 
Council before deciding on the plan of attack. In accordance 
with the decision of the Council, he ascended the Suvela hill, 
with his troops. Subsequently he and his cWef Generals 
ascended the highest peak and reconnoitred the country all 
rbun^l (VI—40—2j etc.). Having quickly made up his n»ind as to. 
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the future movements, he led his forces in battle array to 
Lanka fortress and surrounded it. 

Rama was very particular about the protection of 
bridges. When the Vanara forces were crossing the bridge, 
VibhTsana and his four Generals stood guard at the Latika 
end, to see that the forces were not attacked while crossing 
the bridge (VI-22—78). Rama’s anxiety about the safety of 
the bridges continued right through the battle. When on one 
occasion Kumbhakarna caused terrible havoc amongst the 
Vanara troops, Rama ordered SugrTva to take particular care 
about the roads and the bridges behind (VI—61—34). 

The Battle: The warfare might be divided into 
(1) Battles in open ground and (2) Siege warfare. 

Battles in open ground: The fight between Rama and 
the forces of Khara and Du^na well illustrates battles in the 
open ground (111—24—17 ff.). On getting sight of Khara’s 
advancing forces,. Rama put on his armour, and shot at thtm 
from a distance, Rama’s arrows and astras destroyed the 
enemy soldiers even before they reached him. At night, 
fighting was stopped, save in exceptional circumstances as in 
the siege warfare in Lanka. Khara wanted to finish the battle 
before sunset (111—29—23) as it would have been difficult to 
move his forces and shoot in the dark. RSma fought to a 
finish and destroyed the whole army of Khara (except for a 
few fugitives who escaped to tell the tale to Ravana 
III-31-1). 

Siege Warfare: The description of RSma’s assault on 
Lanka gives us a good picture of siege warfare. After 
surrounding the fortress, Rama sent his envoy to Ravana with 
his terms in accordance with the Rules of War (Raja-dharma) 
(VI—41—59). His terms were unconditional surrender and 
restoration of STta, or battle. As Ravana was in no mood to 
come to terms, the Vanaras filled up the moats with rocks, 
mud, trees, etc., broke the ramparts, jumped over the ramparts, 
shouted their war cries, and besieged the inner fort. The forces 
were divided into four main divisions and put under the 
ablest Generals in front of each gate. Rama placed himself at 
the North Gate which was protected by Ravaoa. Part of the 
forces was kept in reserve behind. 
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Vyuhas or special battle formations are referred to in 
the Yuddhakanda (VI—24—19, VI—30—11 and VI—61—34). 
Rama was fond of Garuda-vyuha. His Generals fought a series 
of battles at each gate with the issuing forces of the beleagured 
garrison of Ravana. When most of the enemy’s Generals and 
forces had been destroyed, SugrTva set fire to Lahka after 
sunset with Rama’s approval (VI—75—4, etc.). While the 
conflagration was spreading and the men and women were 
running out of the houses, Rama and Laksmaipa showered 
their arrows on the fugitives (VI—75—33, etc.). SugrTva’s 
strict order to the Vanaras was that each man was to fight at 
the gate nearest to him with the fugitives (any soldier 
disobeying the order being liable to be killed straight off). 
Setting fire to the fort was a ruse to force the beleagured 
garrison to come out and fight in the open, and it had the 
desired effect. It compelled Ravana’s forces to come out and 
fight. The slaughter of Ravana by RSma and the coronation 
of VibhTsana as King of Lanka were the final episodes. 

Methods of fighting of individual combatants or 
Dvandva-Yuddha: In addition to mass fighting in which a 
warrior hit all and sundry, Dvandva-yuddhas (duels) were also 
in vogue. In the midst of the battle sometimes, duels were 
fought. Warriors like Ravana and others, at times, challenged 
their foes to single combat (IV—11— 22; and Vll-r32—25, 
etc.), and allowed their opponents to choose any particular 
method of flghtlng(VI—71—60and VI-79—16). The warriors 
were evidently trained in all methods of fighting—fighting 
with bows and arrows—or with astras, swords, club or mace; 
and in boxing and wrestling (VI— 40—13, VI—43—6 ff. 
VI-53-22, VI-79-16 and VI-76-7 f.). The appointment 
of umpires, Prasnikas was not unknown (III—27— 4). 

Air Fight: Special mention must be made of the 
reference to Air battle or Akasa-yuddha between Ravapa and 
the sons of VSruna (VII—23—34 ff.). Ak?a Kumara, and 
Jndrajit are said to have fought in chariots stationed high up 
in the air (V-47-5 and 33, VI-73-28). 

Night Fight: Night Fights were not unknown. Indrajit 
and the Rak»sas continued their fight with Rama and the 
Vanaras even during the night (VI—44— 2 , etc.). 
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Fighting continuously day and night without interruption 
was also known (VII—22—15). 

Figthing Fair and Foul: Righteous or clean fighting was 
Arjava-yuddha (VII—15—9 and VI—50—51). Rama and his 
friends were clean fighters as a rule (VI—50—51). The 
Raksasas were well known as deceitful fighters or Kuta- 
yodliinah (VI—44—38, VI—50—51 and 1—20—7). 

First Aid on the Battlefield: One can safely infer from 
one passage that some sort of first aid was attempted on the 
battlefield. When the Vanara army was sorely hit by the 
Brahmastra of Indrajit, in the night-battle, Hanuman and 
VibhT^na went round the battlefield, with torches, to 
find out the wounded soldiers and administer first aid 
(VI—74—6 ff.). SugrTva directed the Surgeon Susena to take 
wounded Rama and Laksmana to Kijkindha (VI—50—22 f.). 

Treatment of the Wounded: Great care was taken of 
the wounded soldiers (in Rama’s army). Susena treated the 
wounded, by the inhalation of medicinal juices. In-the case of 
the merciless Rak^sas, no attempt was made to provide 
treatment- to the wounded soldiers. Susena and many of his 
Vanaras could identify medicinal herbs and their habitat 
(VI-50-28 ff. and VI-102- 28, 41 etc.). 

Disposal of the dead in war: In the case of Rlma’s 

army the dead bodies were left lying on the battlefield, while 
in the case of the Raksasa soldiers, the dead bodies were 
quickly thrown into the sea. Ravaiia's order as regards the 
disposal of the dead Rak»sas, was to throw them all into the 
sea, so that the survivors might not be frightened by the 
knowledge of the immense slaughter (VI—74—75 f.). 

Ransom of Prisoners: Ransoming of the prisoners was 
not unknown. When Indraf*- was captured by Indrajit, Brahma 
negotiated with Indrajit for his release and gave him the 
Tansom he wished for (VII—30—11, etc.). 

Military organisation in ancient India had reached a very 
high degree of efficiency. Mostof the weapons used in fighting, 

1. Though this might appear to be legendary ransoming mi^ be understood to 
have been common. 
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the different methods of warfare like siege warfare and the 
various modes of transport show a highly advanced state of 
society in the Ramayana period. 

THE NAVY 

As the RimSyana deals with the adventures of Rama, 
and as all the Aryan kings of the day were ruling in the land¬ 
locked northern India, between the Himalayas and the 
Vindhyas, there is no reference to the maintenance of a Navy 
by the Iksvaku princes. But many references to cargo boats 
are met with. 

King Guha is the only king mentioned in the Ramayana 
as possessing ships of some sort. 

As king Guha lived on the banks of the navigable river 
(Ganges) he possessed 500 boats in addition to the river 
guards (or coast guards in modern phraseology) and an army 
of soldiers. For fighting purposes he placed 100 armed 
Kaivartakas in each boat or ship (11—84—8). The boats were 
also used for transport. When Guha transported Bharata’s 
army, 500 boats were utilised (11-89 -10). As Bharata’s army 
was large and contained many waggons, palanquins, chariots, 
the fourfold army, and a host of camp followers, these 500 
boats must have been very big—probably they were ships 
(11-89-10 ff. and 16). 

The royal boats bearing banners and large bells on their 
prows, well decked, furnished with oars and manned by 
powerful bargemen, were called Svastika boats. They were 
larger than the ordinary boats, and probably constructed in 
the shape of a Svastika. The Svastika boats were large boats 
with wooden walls, roofs, and windows. An awning of white 
woollen carpet was also used. (II—89—11). 

ValmTki was certainly aware of the existence of large 
trading ships with sails. The ships were sailing vessels and 
were often heavily loaded with merchandise (V—1—66, 
V—1 —186 and V—57—4). They used to sail in the mick>cean. 

The big boats or ships were called Maha>nau and the 
navigation routes nau-patha. 

Hanuman when describing Lanka to Rama informed 
him that there were no navigation routes round it, and that it 
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was inaccessible (VI—3—21). STta in her excessive distress at 
Lanka is compared to a ship sinking in water on account of 
being heavily loaded and on account of the gales (V—17—3). 
We may safely infer from this metaphor that cargo boats used 
to sail in the ocean. 

STta herself refers to the loaded ships in mid-ocean 
tossed by the winds (V—25—14 and V—28—8). The landing 
places were called Tirthas (11-52—6,11-55-5 and 11—56—39). 
The boatmen or rowers were called Navikas. 

Water transport was by means of pots, rafts, catamarans, 
coracles and boats. 

The nautical terms met with in the Ramayana are; 

Oasa-boatmen (11—89—20). 

Kama—rudder (11—52—80). 

Karnagraha—Karnadhara-Pilot (11-52-6 and 11-52- 
- 80). 

Maha-nau—ship (V—57—4). 

Nau-boats (11-52-6 and 1-24—2). 

Navika—Boatmen (11—52—79). 

Plava—catamaran made by tying together tree trunks 
(ll-55-b and 14,11-89-19 and IV-40-27). 

Pota—a raft (V—10^37). 

Sphya—oar (11—52—80). 

Svastika—a royal boat (11—89—12). 

TTrtha—wharf (11—52—6). 

Vahana—rudder (11—52—6). 
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ROCKETS ARE ANCIENT HISTORY 

There is nothing new about the use of rockets in warfare, 
Herbert S. Zim says in his newly published study of this 
subject entitled ‘‘Rockets and Jets." The rocket idea, he 
points out, is at least 2,000 years old and was known to the 
Greeks, Egyptians and the Chinese long before the Germans 
adapted it to use in this war. 

He traces the first hint of the power of reaction theory 
to the legends of the flying pigeon of Archytas, a wooden 
bird built in 360 B.C. This was followed by the aeolipile a jet 
or reaction engine built by Hero of Alexandria in the secpnd 
century B.C. A boiler resembling a covered pot was filled 
with water and placed on a tripod over a fire. 

‘‘One can see in Hero’s invention the key idea that 
developed into the steam engine, the steam and gas turbine, 
the jet-propelled plane, and the rocket/’ writes Zim. ‘‘While 
the Greek idea languished, rockets were being developed on 
the other side of the earth. An ancient Chinese manuscript, 
well illustrated, tells the story of the battle of Peinking, when 
the Chinese fought their Tartar enemies in 1232 A.D. The 
account tells how the defenders of the city used ‘arrows of 
flying fire’ that terrified the enemy. These were actually 
rockets and not ordinary arrows dipped in burning pitch. The 
record of this battle speaks of bombs as well as rockets, 
which indicates that the Chinese were already skilled in 
making gunpowder and used it in several ways. If the Chinese 
did get the idea from the Greeks, they had several centuries 
to improve it. If the discovery was completely independent, 
as it may Well have been then they may have worked at it for 
an even longer time. 

‘‘Just when the first European rockets were used is 
difficult to say. It is possible that the idea did not come 
directly from China but from China by way of Arabia. 
Evidence for this comes from an Arabian manuscript, dated 
1280, on war engines. Here rockets are mentioned and are 
referred to as ‘Chinese arrows’.’’ 

An early historian notes the use of rockets in a battle in 
1379, writes Zim. By the beginning of the 15th century they^ 
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were widely known. In 1405, a treatise by a German military 
engineer mentioned three types and advocated their use in 
warfare. Another military expert, Joanes de Fontana, an 
Italian, showed imagination in rocket design, in his book of 
war instruments are drawings of rockets disguised, as rabbits, 
pigeons and fish, equipped with rollers to carry them toward 
the enemy lines. De Fontana even sketched a rocket car. 

In 1629 Giovanni Branca, an Italian engineer, perfected 
a steam Uirbine that directly applied the jet principle and was 
the forerunner of modern steam turbines. Jet-propelled steam 
wagons were attributed by some to Charles Newton and by 
others to a Dutch professor, Wilhem akob Gravesande. Claude 
Ruggiere experimented with rockets in Paris during the early 
1800's. But practical success had to await a real understanding 
of the basic principles of physics and chemistry involved in 
rocket construction and jet action, Zim points out. 

By the end of the 18th century Hyder Ali, Prince of 
Mysore in India, had a rocket corps in his army. The rocket 
artillery numbered 1,200 men, using rockets weighing from 6 
to 12 pounds. Their range was up to a mile and a half. They 
were used against the British between 1780 and 1799 

During the Napoleonic War, rockets landed in Boulogne 
and Copenhagen. The British used them against the French 
Fleet In 1809. In the United States they were used In the war 
of 1812. The over-grown skyrockets perfected diiring this 
period by William Congreve were copied ali over Europe. In 
1846, William Hale, an American, contributed further 
enlightenment. His rockets were adopted by the U.S. Army. 
The use of rockets in battle reached its prime In the early 
years of the 19th century. Then thev became practically 
obsolete as military weapons until recent months, but at 
various times they were used by the Dutch in the Celebes, by 
the Russians in Siberia, and by other European powers. They 
were even used in a minor way in the last war. 

Zim pays tribute to the bazooka, America’s own form 
of rocket. He gives the latest facts about rockets and jet- 
propelled planes. He has chapters on the V-1 and V-2 rocket 
bombs, on anti-aircraft and aerial rockets, and on rockets for 
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meteorological use. He also delves into the more visionary 
aspects of the rocket, as follows: 

'^The value of rockets may prove as great in peace-time... 
if you could look farther into the future, beyond the next 
decade, you could envision uses of rockets that can now be 
only dreams. Travel through space to the Moon and Mars is 
such a dream, and rockets may make the dream come true. 
Rockets alone can stand the scrutinizing examination of 
engineers who have calculated the mechanical and energy 
requirements of travel through space .... As they are 
improved, it is quite possible that transportation through the 
upper atmosphere at speeds higher than the speed of sound 
may be an everyday occurrence. The V-2 rocket with its 
miie-per-second speed and its range high into the stratosphere 
has opened up new vistas of rocket travel. Ideas that ten 
years ago were considered wildly imaginative are no longer 
considered as visionary. The future of rockets has its practical 
as well as its imaginative possibilities.*’ 


-USOWI. 



CONCLUSION. 

The foregoing survey brings out the advanced nature of the 
system of administration during the Ramayana period. It is 
interesting to note that the Ramayana polity was a 
deveiopment of the Vedic polity and that it anticipated to a 
great extent the later and more elaborate political system of 
the Artha^stra of Kautilya. There has been a certain amount 
of continuity in the Hindu administrative Institutions, though 
these have adapted themselves to the changing conditions of 
life, in the different periods. 

Some have ventured to state that the history of ancient 
India is devoid of any political importance, as there is no 
unbroken record of the development of political institutions. 
The above survey will clearly show that much might be learnt 
about the polity of ancient India from the literature* of the 
period. Recent researches have proved that ancient Hindu 
political institutions, despite foreign invasions, have preserved 
a vitality of their own, through long ages. The ancient Hindus 
tried various political experiments from time to time: absolute 
monarchy, constitutional monarchy, republican forms of 
government and democracy. But from the Vedic period 
onwards monarchy was consolidating itself as the normal 
form of government. In the later Vedic literature, however, 
like the Aitareya BrShmana, the Yajur Veda and theTa'ttirTya 
Brahmana we meet with references to different kinds of 
republican institutions. The Aitareya Brahmaria refers to the 
Svarajya and Vairajya forms of government. In the 
Mahabharata references to the republican form of govern¬ 
ment called Gana are met with. Further, the Mahabharata 
also expatiates on the policy to be followed by a monarch 
regarding the Gana organisations. 

On an examination of the material in ancient Indian 
literature, it is found that the republican forms of govern¬ 
ment prevailed only in certain areas. The republican states 
were always in danger of being swallowed up by powerful 
neighbours or by powerful imperial states as might be seen 
even to-day in Europe. 

During the Buddhistic period we find the republican form 
of government flourishing. Kautilya praises republics for their 
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efficiency. We meet with references in the Arthaustra to 
many self-governihg countries like the Licchavis, Mailakas, 
Madrakas, Kukuras, Kuru-pancalas, Kambhojasand Saurastras. 
In the Mauryan period, however, many of the republits had 
lost thejr independence and become merged in the empire. 
The Mauryan policy seems to have been to reduce the weak 
states including republics by force and allow an honorable 
existence only to the strong, united in leagues, as they were 
too difficult to be conquered. Emperor Asoka was at the 
head of a confederation of states which were allowed to 
maintain their independence as far as internal administration 
was concerned. The republican form of government was only 
an exception and not the rule in ancient India. Monarchy has 
always been the popular form of government in India, the 
only oscillation being between more constitutional and less 
constitutional forms of it. 

Epic kingship was in its essentials akin to Vedic kingship. 
The kingdoms under the Epic kings were larger in size, and 
there was a well defined division of functions between the 
king and his ministers. The kings in the Ramayapa age had 
the same rights, duties and privileges as the Vedic kings. The 
representative institutions like the Sabha, the Paura and the 
Janapcda acted as checks on them in place of the Samiti of 
the Vedic times. The elements that went to restrict the king’s 
absolution were the peoples’ voice in the choice of their king, 
the limitations imposed on him by the Coronation oath and 
the king’s dependence on the ministry and the various 
representative assemblies of the people. That ancient India 
realised the value of democratic institutions is seen from the 
existence of popular institutions like the Samitf, the Sabha, 
the Paura, the Janapada, etc. The Sam it! or the representative 
assembly of the Vedic age was a very powerful body. It 
exercised the right to elect a king and acted as a consultative 
body on all matters. The Samiti was the parent folk-assembly 
for many of the representative institutions which figure in 
later history. These went by different names in the different 
periods of history as Ra^tra, Pragraha-sabha, Prakfti, 
Sabhasad or simply Sabha. Though the designations of these 
democratic bodies underwent changes from time to time, 
their functions remained practically the same. The king had 
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necessarily to consult these on all administrative matters. The 
functions of the Vedic Samiti were exercised by the Paura- 
Jdnapada in the Rlmayana period. Questions such as Rama's 
coronation, the election of a successor after Da&ratha’s 
death, etc. were brought before them. Jayaswal is of opinion 
that the Paura-janapada was an incarnation of the old Samit/, 
a phoenix arisen out of the ashes of the Samitl. We find the 
Paura-janapada playing an important role in the administra¬ 
tion of the state not only in the Epic period but also in the 
Mauryan period. 

Throughout the early epic period, the details of admini¬ 
stration were in the hands of competent ministers. The 
Amatya-gana of the Ramayana may be said to correspond to 
the cabinet of the present-day. In the later Mauryan epoch 
also we find the council of ministers or mantri-par/sad 
playing a prominent part in the administration of the 
country. The Artha/astra uses the term Parisad or the 
council and emphasises its importance. The king had to act 
only with the approval and co-operation of the Council. 
According to Kautilya all matters of state had to be discussed 
by the Council of ministers—the decision of the majority 
being adhered to. 

The Council was thus an indispensable unit in state 
administration, during the Ramayana period as well as in the 
Mauryan period. The king’s council figures very largely 
even in later treatises Wke SukraaTtJ, Manusmril, etc. Another 
interesting feature in the ancient Hindu polity was the office 
of the Purohita. The Purohita was a figure of conspicuous 
importance from the Vedic age to the close of the Hindu 
period. He played a notable part in the administration of the 
country, being a confidential adviser of the king in matters 
spiritual and secular. 

The village administration of the Mauryan period was also 
very similar to that mentioned in the Ramayana. The village 
officials like the Gopa, etc., had their parallel in the Grfma- 
ghosa-mahattaras of the R<Lmayaoa age. Further'the systema¬ 
tised municipal administration which existed under the 
Mauryas was but an improvement on that of the RSmSyana 
period. 
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The military organisation under the Mauryas based on the 
traditional fourfold system was only a continuation of the 
organisation which existed in the Ramayana period. The 
arrangement of the army in different battle arrays described 
in the ArthaSastra finds a counterpart in the Vyuhas of the 
Ramayana period. 

The sources of public revenue had increased by the time of 
the Arthalastra. In addition to the three main sources, viz., 
tributes, taxes and royalties (which remained the same in the 
RImayana, the Bharata and the Maurya periods) further 
sources such as the profits of coinage, forced loans, and other 
contributions were exploited. 

From the glimpse we obtain of the political life in the 
ArthaSffstra, we find that the general features of admini¬ 
stration in the Mauryan age were practically like those of the 
earlier periods. Such elaborate systems of administration as 
are portrayed in the Arthasastra, of Kautilya did not arise all 
of a sudden. These institutions must have been the result of 
gradual growth and evolution. 

We may conclude that the system of administration during 
the Ramayana period was far from rudimentary and antici¬ 
pated very much that of the later periods. It will compare 
favourably even with the administration of modern times. 
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